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Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, is a delight to the 
eye and to the hand. No expense has been spared in its produc- 
tion. The paper is the best and of perfect color. The bind- 
ing is most attractive Great care has been bestowed on the 
“make-up” of the pages. They are attractive tothe eye. The 
hymns seem almost to sing themselves when the book is 
opened! They are not crowded together on the page. No 
hymn is smothered in a corner. The notes are larger than are 
usually employed in hymnals. The words are set in bold and 
legible type, and all the stanzas are in the staves. Every- 
thing has been done to make this the most beautiful hymnal 


ever produced by the American Church. 
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EDITORIAL 


A High Day in the 
Christian Calendar 

OVEMBER 11 should be a high day in the Christian 
N calendar. On that day every church bell in America 

should ring and every whistle in the length and 
breadth of the land blow, at the hour appointed for the 
opening of the conference on disarmament at Washington. 
On that day—even though a week-day—Christian minded 
people should assemble in churches for prayer and song. 
Schools and courts and legislatures should adjourn. Work 
should be stopped, as far as possible, during the hour of 
assembly, that the people might give themselves to worship 
and reflection. Street cars could well halt for five min- 
utes—a concession which has been granted by transporta- 
tion corporations on more than one occasion of far less 
importance than this. It is not too soon for ministers and 
church leaders to begin preparation for a mighty welcome 
to this first real international peace conference. The pub- 
lic mind ought to be made to vibrate with solicitude and 
hope. Earnest, deep-rooted expectancy ought to be cre- 
ated in every community. No Sunday in September and 
October should be allowed to pass without some reference 
in prayer or pulpit utterance to the significance of this first 
explicit, practical attempt of the nations to persuade one 
another to beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks. It will be a great religious 
event. The day of its realization ought to be celebrated 
by the church with solemn joy as a religious festival. This 
is the psychological moment—the providential moment— 
for instruction that will both create and quicken the inter- 
national mind in America. Ministers and all moulders of 
public opinion, great and humble, should saturate their 
own minds with the current literature of peace. Such 


books as Will Irwin’s “The Next War,” Kirby Page’s 
“The Sword or the Cross,” John Hutton’s “The Proposal 
of Jesus,” Henry Churchill King’s “The New Mind for 
the New Age,” Richard Boberts’ “The Untried Door”— 
to name only a few of the more luminous little volumes 
that come to mind—should be in the- hands and hearts 
of all Christian laymen and ministers who earnestly seek 
to interpret the signs of our times with intelligence. 


Our Still 
Unfinished War 


HE third anniversary of the Armistice is the date set 
for the opening of the conference on limitation of 
armaments. Three years after the fighting in the great 
war stopped—what a revolution in popular feeling has 
taken place in that short stretch of time! Then hope was 
ecstatic. We were all filled with a sort of childlike ex- 
pectancy that the sonorous promises of our war inter- 
preters would of course now forthwith be fulfilled. In 
his Armistice Day proclamation to the American people, 
President Wilson bade us rejoice because now “all the 
ends America sought to accomplish in the war have been 
accomplished.” These words would now seem like mock- 
ery if we did not take them as a mere expression of the 
ecstasy of the hour to which even the President’s pen fell 
a victim. The fact is, we now see, that not a single end 
for which America fought was accomplished. The war 
did not end war; there has never been so universal and 
determined a war spirit among the nations as since Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. The war did not annihilate Prussianism; 
at best it only scattered it; and at worst it shifted its 
habitation from Germany to France. The war has not 
made the world safe for democracy , because in the nature 
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of democracy war cannot do that. If these were the ends 
for which we fought we still have on our hands an unfin- 
ished war. A war for moral ends can never be finished 
by the sword. It can only be finished by moral forces. 
And the unspeakable tragedy of it all is that the entail of 
a war fought with the sword only adds to the dragging 
weight which the moral forces making for peace have to 
overcome. We still have the great war to win. We fight 
no longer against flesh and blood, but against principalities 
and powers, against the rulers of this world’s darkness. 
The world war begun in 1914 has passed into its moral, its 
spiritual, phase. The first battle of this moral phase was 
fought at Versailles. The principalities and powers, the 
rulers of this world’s darkness won that battle. The next 
battle will be fought at Washington. Who will win? The 
church of Christ has the power to defeat the victors of Ver- 
sailles by creating a public opinion in America thorough- 
ly impregnated with Christian ideals of peace. If the dele- 
gates from England and Japan find American public opin- 
ion indifferent, or complacent, or preoccupied, or sceptical, 
they can hardly be expected to take at full face value the 
words of President Harding’s invitation which brought 
them to these shores to talk peace. Now, therefore, is the 
time for our American churchmanship to think peace! 


World Methodism 
Meets in London 


ELEGATES are arriving in England for the Meth- 
D odist Ecumenical Conference which after an inter- 
val of twenty years meets in London September 8-16. 
The conference is divided into two sections—eastern, 
which includes Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, and western, which consists of the United 
States and Canada. Of the 565 delegates, 330 are allotted 
to the western section—twenty-four coming from Canada 
and the rest from the United States. German Methodists 
are included with the American delegates, because of the 
fact that before the war Germany was transferred from 
under the wing of the English to the control of American 
Methodism, America being more persona grata to Ger- 
many. Methodist churches in Bulgaria are also under 
American control. This applies also to the whole of 
Continental Methodism, excepting in the cases of France 
and Italy, which are associated with the English organ- 
ization. The conference opens on Tuesday, September 6, 
in Wesley’s historic chapel, when the Rev. J. A. Sharp, 
president of the British Wesleyan Methodist Conference, 
will preside and a sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
S. P. Rose, Montreal. Except for a sacramental service 
the next day, all the other meetings will be held in the 
Central Hall, Westminster. 
include Capital and 


The subjects to be discussed 
Labor, Reunion, Modern Biblical 

Dr. Workman, organizing secre- 
tary of the conference, points out that the value of the 
conference is not to be measured by the speeches deliv- 
ered, nor by resolutions passed. 


Criticism, Temperance. 


“Its unique worth is to 
be found in the closer linking up of Methodism all over 
the world, and the strengthening of 
religious fellowship.” 


international ties 


through While the Ecumenical 
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Conference has no executive power and is not likely tp 
follow the example of the Anglican Lambeth Conferencg 
in outlining a world policy for its adherents, it is expected 
that it will at least strike a keynote and give a message for 
the guidance of Methodists everywhere. 





Lodges Lead the 
Churches in Growth 


SPEAKER at the Northern Baptist Convention held 
A recently in Des Moines startled the gathering with 
these statements: “The year-book shows that for the last 
reported year we had a loss in our membership in the 
Northern Baptist Convention of upwards of 90,000 
members. In the last annual period the Masonic frater- 
nity increased 70,693, the Elks added 120,864, and the 
Moose 15,610.” He does not analyze the reasons for this 
discrepancy. A number of suggestions may be offered, 
though none of them adequate to cover the case. The 
ritual of these lodges is largely founded on the Bible, but 
without sectarian interpretation. The selections from 
scripture are from those sections breathing the broadest 
buman spirit. There is a basis of idealism in some secret 
orders which in the presence of the narrow sectarianism 
of some churches seems actually broader to the members 
of fraternal organizations than the church. Of course 
when the church speaks her true language, that is not 
true. Besides, fraternal orders give great attention to the 
recreation of their members. The most astonishing fact, 
however, is that very often a man will serve on a mem- 
bership committee of a lodge and lose sleep over rounding 
up a list of initiates for the “Ancient Order of Beavers” 
who could not be induced to speak to his next door neigh- 
bor about joining the church. When the church comes 
to adopt methods in connection with recruiting more con- 
sonant with the modern attitude, perhaps this will not be 
true. None of us believes that in the long run the church 
will die and the lodge will live. The lodge has no min- 
istry for children. In selecting adult members, it pre- 
supposes the work of the church. Without a strong 
church there would likely be no lodges. But the church 
has grave need of studying the causes of her momentary 
eclipse in popularity. 


The Intellectual 
and the Proletariat 


T is in the circles of the educated in the church of Christ 
| that one finds the most sympathy for the lot of the 
working man. Here the aspirations of even the labor 
unionist and the socialist are considered, and in many 
cases sympathized with. Social enthusiasts have in most 
cases been theological liberals. Yet the curious fact is 
that the proletariat does not pack the churches of the lib- 
eral ministers. A carpenter may speak well of the univer- 
sity trained man who espouses the cause of labor and 
still select a minister of meager talent as the educator of 
his children in religion. This fact constitutes at once 
a disappointment and a challenge. For this situation the 
liberal minister himself is often to blame. He has never 
learned the language of the hand workers, or at least he 
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cannot talk religion in their language. He uses anglicized 
Latin and Greek instead of crisp Anglo-Saxon to express 
his ideas. For this reason a good deal of the time the 
worker does not understand what the minister is driving at. 
Then part of the blame rests with the people of the working 
class themselves. They have grown up on the individual- 
ism of the religion of their fathers. They themselves are 
not yet fully converted to the idea that social Christianity 
is real Christianity. Hence they go to their union meeting 
to talk fraternity and cooperation, and when they go to 
church they expect to hear of a salvation from some fu- 
ture peril. It cannot be expected that the restoration of 
the emphasis of the New Testament will come in a few 
years. It may take two generations for the shift to take 
place. The true leader of the hour is the man who can 
popularize the speech of modern Christianity and com- 
mend it to the intelligence of the masses. 


The Soul’s Quest 
For a Friend 


IFE is spent in a search for sympathy and understand- 

ing. We have many needs in this world—food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and a chance to work. But the great need is 
someone who is a true companion of the soul, receiving 
the confidences and confessions we long to make, giving 
back the encouragement we require, the affection without 
which we go famished through the years. Such a friend- 
ship is hard to establish. It demands time, and trust, and 
full appreciation of virtues as well as sensitiveness to de- 
fects, but always an unfailing love that forgets the evil 
and treasures the good. Stevenson says in a fine para- 
graph: “In this world of imperfections we gladly welcome 
even partial intimacies. And if we find but one to whom 
we can speak out our heart freely, with whom we can 
walk in love and simplicity without dissimulation, we have 
no ground of quarrel with the world or God.” Most of 
us have acquaintances without number, associates in 
groups, companions and comrades whose society is a com- 
fort and a pleasure. But fortunate above most is the one 
who in all the fine intimacies of affection and self-revela- 
tion has—a friend. 


Lynching Record 
Not Improved 
P yperceg i to Principal Moton of Tuskegee insti- 
tute, the record of lynchings during the first six 
months of 1921 is not reassuring. The total number of 
lynchings in that period is thirty-six. This is twenty-four 
more than the number twelve for the first six months of 
1920, and seven more than the number twenty-nine for 
the first six months of 1919. Of those lynched, two were 
whites and thirty-four were Negroes. Two of the latter 
were women. Eleven of those put to death were charged 
with the crime of rape. The states in which lynchings 
ocurred and the number in each state are as follows: 
Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 4; Florida, 4; Georgia, 9; Ken- 
tucky, 1; Louisiana, 2; Mississippi, 10; Missouri, 1; North 
Carolina, 2; South Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 1. 
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Labor Day—Another 
Milestone 


HE approach of Labor Day suggests the timeliness 
7 of some comparison of conditions at this time with 
those last year, and the question as to the direction 
that the program of social welfare is taking in the indus- 
trial area. That distinct progress has been made during 
the year in the courageous facing of economic interests on 
the part of the church is not to be doubted. The attempt 
made by some of the leaders of the old order of things in 
the management of industry to warn the church away from 
any inquiry into the conditions prevailing in the labor 
world failed completely. 

The story of the church, in spite of all its limitations and 
deficiencies, is one of constant effort to understand the 
needs of the social order, and to apply its great strength to 
their satisfaction. In this effort it has never for very long 
been dismayed by any cry of “Hands off!” It was the 
church that applied needed and drastic remedies to the age- 
long evil of slavery, in spite of vehement protests from 
capitalistic forces that insisted it was not the business of 
men who concerned themselves with the preaching of the 
gospel to dabble in matters of property and business enter- 
prise. But the church took its stand in behalf of humanity 
and justice, and slavery went its way. 

Not less insistent has been the demand that Christian 
people should let the traffic in intoxicants attend to its own 
affairs, as it involved large property holdings and an im- 
mense commercial investment which ought not to be placed 
in jeopardy by agitators. That cry has become feeble and 
foolish in the light of experience, and the church is bidding 
farewell, in behalf of the emancipated social order, to this 
vast iniquity of the past. It was the labor of dreamers 
and idealists that brought the temperance movement to its 
present solid and victorious position. And the plea for the 
limitation of armaments, which is now so insistent and 
commanding, is the result of Christian protest against the 
horror and the crushing burden of war equipments all the 
world around, 

And now the church is taking up in a serious and in- 
telligent manner the problems of industry. It is no longer 
disturbed by the claim of some capitalists that it is out- 
reaching its rightful vocation in this effort. Christian peo- 
ple are awakening to the conviction that if their religion is 
to be taken seriously it must extend its mandates into the 
areas of business and artisanship as truly as into those of 
individual character and conduct. A social order can be 
just and wholesome only as the principles of morality and 
good will permeate all portions of the structure. A man 
can no longer be counted a man merely because as a hus- 
band and father, a neighbor and a church officer, he com- 
plies with those accustomed formulas of decency and up- 
rightness which have received the approval of our advanc- 
ing civilization. Much more is there demanded of him to- 
day the exhibition of the same qualities of justice and 
good will in the sphere of activity as a merchant, a bank- 
er, the trustee of public utilities, and the director of indus- 
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trial enterprises. There are no compartments of the social 
life from which Christianity can be excluded without its 
nullification in all. 

This does not mean that the Christian sentiment of a 
community demands any intrusive espionage over the con- 
duct of industry or other forms of business. But it does 
mean that it is increasingly sensitive to the application of 
the rule of fairness and equity to all conditions prevailing 
in the industrial area. The church is directly responsible 
for right conditions among all the people of every com- 
munity, no matter whether it be a workman’s neighbor- 
hood or an exclusive residence district. It must concern 
itself with inquiries as to whether the people in whom it 
is interested are able to secure a just livelihood; are re- 
ceiving wages that insure to them a competent standard of 
living; are reasonably protected from the fear of unem- 
ployment, avoidable accidents, sickness, and the disabilities 
of old age; possess the right to organize, as the only means 
of meeting fairly the highly organized machinery of employ- 
ment and discharge utilized by those for whom they la- 
bor; ‘have the liberty of discussion and self improvement, 
an adequate leisure for rest and récreation; and more 
specifically are assured of the abolition of twelve hour days 
and seven day weeks in industry. 

That as much progress has been made in meeting thee 
needs of the laboring classes as has actually been registered 
is due almost entirely to the efforts of Christian men and 
women to apply the principles of Jesus Christ to economic 
matters. Against unprogressive and resentful forces of 
conservatism in the world of capitalism and management 
This 
progress has been the result of direct and sympathetic in- 
quiry into the facts as to hours, wages, laboring conditions, 
housing, family life and the opportunities for the rightful 
enjoyment of wholesome conditions by those who labor. In 
making investigation of these factors in industry the 
skilled investigators who have secured the facts for the 
consideration of Christian people have overlooked no dif- 
ficulty that confronts the capitalist and the employer, as 
well as the laborer. 


the church has made siow but unceasing progress. 


in case of such inquiries as the Interchurch investigation 
of the steel industry the disclosures were of the most im- 
portant and salutary sort. The responses encouraged or 
provided by the corporation were so little convincing that 
in spite of the enormous efforts made to circulate them the 
public at large has been taught to take seriously the effort 
of the church to ascertain the facts. And already the fruits 
of that inquiry are witnessed in the abandonment, under 
pressure of public opinion, of some of the worst abuses 
prevailing in the plants of the organization under scrutiny. 

More encouraging still has been the fact that the 
venomous attacks upon such bodies as the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and the Federal Council of Churches, 
because of their efforts to bring the relations of labor and 
capital in the field of industry to public attention, have so 
far failed in their objectives that instead of crippling the 
resources of those organizations, as was intended, new 
friends have been enlisted by the evident sincerity and 
fairness of the efforts employed to ascertain the actual 
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facts and arouse public sentiment in the churches to make 
certain as to prevailing conditions. 

Furthermore it is evident that the alliances, either open 
or tacit, between the reactionary forces in the churches and 
those in the industrial field have not succeeded to the ex- 
tent hoped for in the effort to discourage and defeat the 
interests of social service in the church. The attempt to 
set evangelism over against the social gospel, and to insist 
that the former alone is the secret of Christian efficiency, 
becomes increasingly futile and ineffective in the light of 
the facts now so freely disclosed. The two interests are 
complementary, not antagonistic, and any message of the 
modern church which is not both evangelistic and socially 
minded is feeble and unconvincing. 

It is the duty of the pulpit, not only as Labor Day ap- 
proaches, but in every utterance, to voice the deep con- 
cern of the church in the vital problems of the hour. And 
among them all there is not one more timely and insistent 
than the permeation of the industrial realm with the moral 
ideals of Jesus Christ, whose program for all classes not 
only works, but is the only workable formula the world 
has yet found. 


Profitable Crime 


UPPOSE a thoroughly self-respecting community had 
S followed the even tenor of its way without a burglary 
or a hold-up or other disorderly incident within the 
memory of its inhabitants, how fruitful a field would it 
prove for the agent of a surety or accident insurance 
company? A farmer would likely find himself quite as 
comfortable stranded on a cake of ice at the north pole. 
Now suppose that three successful burglaries should be 
“pulled off” in that same community within a few weeks. 
Suppose the police were baffled, or showed all the signs. 
Suppose the papers reported the incidents in full detail, one 
after the other, making them the universal topic of con- 
Do you detect that smile lurking about the 
corners of the mouth of that same insurance agent? 

3e more personal. When a neighbor suffers the mis- 
fortune of having his house broken into, all his intimate 
private possessions pawed over by ruthless hands, what 
suited the marauder’s fancy carried off, and the house 
and its contents turned topsy-turvy, of course you share 
You run in to tell him so, and to satisfy your 
curiosity in looking over the wreck. It is an outrage. You 
join in the general outcry against a police force snoozing 
down in the city hall. You wonder how long peace-loving, 
law-abiding citizens shall be compelled to put up with such 
lawlessness and inefficient administration of your com- 
munity affairs. You show all the symptoms of the holy 
rage which the worthy citizen is supposed to display. 

But suppose you are the altogether reputable agent of 
an eminent surety company, that you have been in the 
business for three generations, writing more surety policies 
that any other in the country, and all that sort of thing, 
and suppose, as the invariable and wholly natura! con- 
sequence of your neighbor’s misfortune, ten of your other 
neighbors come running to you to take out fat policies 


versation. 


his grief. 
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insuring their household effects against burglary, house- 
breaking, pilfering, larceny and all the other evil practices 
for which the fertile lawyer’s mind has devised names. 
Honestly, now, is not your grief over your neighbor’s 
misfortune somewhat assuaged? You find the sharp edge 
of your indignation over the outrage practiced upon his 
personal estate to a certain degree dulled, do you not? 
~ Not alone in such a case, but up and down and through 
the length and breadth of our civilization, crime, violation 
of the sanctities of life and property, is made by our con- 
ventions to redound to the advantage of wholly reputable 
citizens. Who profits by burglaries? The burglars them- 
selves? The craven pawn-brokers and other middlemen 
who dispose of the stolen goods, under a safe connivance 
and at a magnificent profit? Not they alone. Not they in 
the highest degree. The poor devils who do the burglar- 
ing make a mighty cheap thing of their part: frightful 
risk, outrageous discounts on their sales of the stuff stolen, 
and the penitentiary looming on the horizon. Nor can 
the greediest or most resourceful pawn-broker hope to 
attain high eminence as a citizen. 

But insurance widely ramified depart- 
ments of which are absolutely dependent upon the con- 
tinuance of crime in a “reasonably” flourishing condition, 
enjoys an eminently respectable status, and its agents 
maintain their place among the highest. 

Imagine a state of affairs where police efficiency is one 
‘undred per cent, where each law-abiding citizen may 
go about his business in a sense of absolute security under 
the sancitions of high-principled social administration. Is 
not this desirable? Should not all pray and labor with 
clean conscience and unremitting zeal for this estate? 
Will not all reputable citizens acclaim the day when this 
happy and reasonable hope is realized? 

\fter you have indulged your imagination in that easy 
exercise, take out a perfectly black No. 2 lead pencil and 
an immaculately white sheet of paper, and list the emi- 
rently respectable branches and departments of business 
and the wholly reputable business men and women whose 
interests would not tolerate such a state of affairs. Set 
down the names of citizens who would go bankrupt under 
such a thoroughly efficient social system. In short, think 
through: reckon the numbers among us, and the kinds of 
business from which we draw our livelihood, that depend 
upon preying upon society. 

\t would be quite improper to publish your list. If you 
were too bold with it you might even be sent to jail to 
answer in the courts for criminal libel. Which would be 
a mix-up, dandeed. The exposure of crime and its ramifi- 
cations would be treated as a crime. Details are not ot 
fnal concern. The major question is how far and how 
long a civilization can go which is constructed on this 
order. Where is the theft of automobiles to stop, taking 
a very practical illustration. The number of thefts in 
every major city now runs into the thousands. Is it any 
wonder that there are whispers, and then murmurs, and 
on occasions something like a roar, to the effect that in- 
surance companies are conniving at these thefts? Of 
course they must not be allowed to go too far. but if 
there were not a certain number of successful “get-aways” 
how could insurance rates be kept up? Who would take 


our business, 
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out any insurance at all in a community where no thefts 
were committed, and the first daring attempt were 
promptly detected and effectually suppressed? A 
thoroughly efficient police would wreck this now highly 
flourishing business. 

How much other flourishing business wou!d similarly 
suffer is at least vaguely revealed by the state of adminis- 
tration in all our large cities, and in many of the small. 
No government which impartially administers the law 
can survive. The American city is said to te the most 
inefficient in the world. This is not because Americans 
are inefficient, and able men 
minister municipal affairs. It is because so large a pro- 
portion of the reputable business of our cities could not 
survive under an efficient civic administration. This has 
been tested again and again in New York, and Chicago, 
and Philadelphia, and San Francisco, and Kansas City, 
and anywhere, and everywhere. In none of them does the 
depraved under-world rise up in independent might, and 
seize and control municipal affairs, though it often looks 
as though this were the fact. 
in partnership. It is a tool. And in these large concerns 
it fares as poorly in the long run as does the blundering 
burglar scuttling through the alleys with his meager 
swag. The real profits of the burglar’s business are ac- 
cumulated on the avenue and in the ‘ 
ing institutions down town. 


cannot be secured to ad- 


The under-world wins only 


‘safe and sane” bank- 


When all this begins to glimmer on our consciousness 
we single out an individual here and there, or a particu- 
larly odorous line of business, and vent our outraged sen- 
timents on them. That shift is playing out. 
can ever fool ourselves with that any longer. Make the 
list complete. Do thorough thinking. Name all those 
whose personal profit is derived from crime or the pre- 
ventable misfortunes of your neighbors. You would 
better do it in private, as suggested, for there are uncom- 
fortable chances that the list will include you and the 
profession or business through which you have gained 
your livelihood or amassed your fortune. When there are 
so many glass fronts stones must not be thrown too vio- 
tently or recklessly. 


Few of us 


If our courts and all our legal procedure were dedicated 
to the single purpose of preventing trouble betwen man 
and man, of insuring prompt and even-handed justice, 
would society need to support so many lawyers as there 
are today? If those suffering from imaginary ills were 
frankly informed of the fact, if those ailing were invari- 
ably cured by the speediest and least expensive media and 
methods, if the single purpose of the medical profession 
were to keep people well, would society need to support 
so many physicians as there are now? If business and 
industry, and affairs generally, were administere? with 
the sole aim of getting things done at the absolute mini- 
mum of expense and the absolute maximum of efficiency, 
would the production and distribution of commodities re- 
quire the army of retainers at their large salaries who are 
now employed? If ministers. .. But why make everybody 
mad! It is the minister’s prerogative to lash the con- 
sciences of other folks. Should the laity presume to scru- 
tinize his profits of coin or of prestige, and appraise 
them in exact social values? 
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Throwing mud and flinging stones will not clean rp 
this bad mess. But some thorough thinking in this field 
is emboldening the utterances which Professor Taylor re- 
ports from England ina recent number of The Christian 
Century, and is driving thousands of honest Americans 
to similar conclusions. These latter are not so outspoken, 
but they are scarcely less fully convinced that our so- 
called Christian civilization is in for an overhauling. It 
must have dawned upon most of us that a large proportion 
of us are preying upon society. Under present condi- 
tions we simply cannot afford to maintain orderly and 
efficient social organization. It would bankrupt us per- 
sonally. We should be compelled to go out of the business 
we are in. We fatten upon others’ misfortunes. Our 
children would fail of the luxuries to which they have 
grown accustomed if other folks’ not go 
wild and make business for us. We grieve when these 
misfortunes strike in among our immediate circle of 
friends, and we therefore are careful to select our friends 
from among those least likely to become the victims. But 
victims there must be, else we go to the wall. 

Manifestly democracy and Christianity are fighting an 
uphill battle against such odds. How long we can hold 
our present positions, and prosecute our present business, 
and profess even a lip-devotion to these high causes and 


children did 


their ideals, has become an embarrassing question for men 
and women in practically every walk of life, participating 
in practically every commercial and social enterprise. 


The Pinch of Salt 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HEN I dine at an Hotel, and the waiter bringeth 


me a Plate of Soup, my first concern is to know 

how far he hath put his Thumb in it. But soon 

after that 1 become interested in the fact that it hath not 

been Salted. look around for the Salt, 

and then for the Pepper, and about the time | am eating 
the last of the Soup, it beginneth to be seasoned. 

Whereas, when Keturah cooketh Soup for her hus- 

band, that unworthy man findeth it good from the First 

And when she 

Boileth Potatoes, she Salteth the water, so that the Pota- 


Therefore do | 


Bite, for she seasoneth it Just Right. 


toes are Salted all through; and she knoweth just how 
much of everything to put in. 

Now there is in life something which constantly re- 
mindeth one of the added pinch of Salt, without which 
the whole of life is in the Soup, and that Soup is flat, 
stale and unprofitable. For I have heard that in every 
molecule of human blood there is one atom of iron, and 
if that atom be gone, the rest is of no value, and the man 
dieth. And this although that one atom be but one in 
two thousand atoms of other stuff such as maketh up 
blood for the life of man. And I am told that the specks 
of dust in the air alone give us the beautiful Blue Sky, 
and that otherwise the heavens would be Black at Noon. 

And | have noted in men’s lives how often it appeareth 
that they have almost all the qualities which they need 
for success, but for the lack of a pinch of Courtesy, or 
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the trivial virtue of Punctuality or some such-like small 
thing, they fail. 

And so I think there is a certain Moral Value in these 
added small things like the pinch of Salt. Wherefore, 
when Keturah handeth me my cup of Coffee, I ask her 
not, Didst thou put Sugar in it? But I ask her, Didst 
thou smile at it? For the smile is as important as the 
Sugar. 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


September 


EIGNETH now the sad September. 
Like a slowly dying ember 
Fades the summer. Past its glory, 
Yet remains the mournful story 
Of the autumn. In the haze 
Flames of goldenrod upblaze; 
And the daisy, child of summer, 
Stays to greet the staid newcomer, 
Still to lend its bright good cheer 
To the surely dying year. 
In the forest, lately green, 
Autumn’s handiwork is seen; 
For in orange, red and gold 
Rarest beauties now unfold; 
And the stream, but lately sparkling 
With the summer’s sheen, now darkling, 
Chants a low, funereal song, 
As it slowly moves along. 
Choirs of song birds, grown more still, 
In the orchard on the hill 
Utter now a wild lament 
That the summer days are spent. 


The World Builders 


gate me the poet’s vision, 
Grant me the gift of song; 


Life and the things eternal 
All to the bards belong. 


They are the true world builders, 
Theirs are the deathless years, 

Theirs is an ageless scepter— 
Wielders of dreams and tears. 


Where is the soldier’s glory? 
Where is the monarch’s name? 
Theirs is a bloody story, 
Theirs is a blighted fame. 


Where is the statesman’s grandeur? 
Where is the courtier’s pride? 

Lo! in the tombs they rest them, 
By the wild ocean side. 


Give me the poet’s vision, 
Grand me the gift of song; 

Life and the things eternal 
All to the bards belong. 





John A. Hutton 


Tenth Article in Series on ‘Some Living Masters of the Pulpit”’ 
By Joseph Fort Newton 


N a series of sketches of living preachers by Hugh 

Sinclair, in 1912, Dr. Hutton was included, but he did 

not come off very well. As minister of the wealthy 
Belhaven church, Glasgow, he was described as “a well- 
placed man,” meaning that he fitted a well groomed con- 
gregation of aristocratic people whom other people like 
to know. Nor was it difficult, the author said, to imagine 
the type of minister who goes with such a church. He must 
be a man of ability, of course, and he must possess the 
modern equivalent of “soundness in the faith,” with a 
distinct talent for finding a foothold in Scripture for the 
uneasy mind of the age. Public-spirited, within well-de- 
fined limits, he must be, with the maximum of social tact 
and the knack of genial acquaintanceship; “and one can 
imagine a gift for opportune silence superlatively use- 
ful.” Balance, sanity, a realistic mental habit, a turn for 
middle ways, and a diplomatic personality, were named 
ys the characteristics of the minister of Belhaven: 


He is shrewd, terse and stimulating, flings out the kind of 

challenge that is provocative without being provoking, 
makes his hearers feel that he respects their views even when 
he is demolishing them, states his points seriously but with- 
out over-stringency. He has a sure eye for the practically 
effective, is master of the art of putting things, gives us the 
kind of truth we can understand; has a gift of reconnoitre 
and grip which commands the respect of the hard-headed 
business man. “Clever” is undoubtedly a word that fairly 
applies to him—the question remains, in what sense? Does 
it sum him up, or it is merely the pinch of salt in his dish of 
wisdom? Is it of the disconcerting order that breeds instinc- 
tive suspicion, or does it add practical confidence to moral 
trust? Is it merely a flair of the things that “go down” with 
people, or an instinct for the shortest way to lift people up? 
It does not take long to make up one’s mind on that score. 

It is, indeed, the touch of sympathy that dominates all his 
preaching—the sympathy of the man who may not himself 
e deeply acquainted with grief and anguish, but whose fine in- 
tuition outruns his experience as John outran Peter long ago. 
To the problems which arise from the griefs of man and the 
silence of God he brings a quiet but profound understanding 
ind a healing touch. His treatment covers all the mysteri- 
ous, wistful places where the wind of the Spirit stirs the reed 
that is man, and nearly every ford where the soul’s weakness 
vrestles with the eternal strength, except perhaps the ford 
hat is called Jabbok. The light of a penetrative but rever- 
ent comprehension plays over all he says. Undramatic in 

rm, he has much of the dramatist’s art, much of his sensi- 
tiveness to human fate, of his swift understanding of human 
sin and sorrow. And with this there goes a very instant and 
vital sense of the presence of God in human life. 


AN UNJUST ESTIMATE 


\s an estimate of Dr. Hutton—except the last part of 

such a passage is not only superficial and inadequate, 
ut actually unjust. At any rate, it was very unlike the 
image of him which I had formed from reading his books, 
ll of which I had followed with joy and gratitude. Cer- 
tainly the unhappy and misused word “clever” is the last 
word I should have thought of applying to him. As far 
back as 1904 I read his “Guidance from Robert Brown- 


ing in Matters of Faith”; and to this day I do not know 
a better exposition of the message of that glorious singer 
of the triumph of faith. Later, in 1906, I read his “Pil- 
grims in the Region of Faith,” discussing Amiel, Tolstoy, 
Pater, and Newman; a study in temperament, showing 
how difficult faith is for introspective, self-analyzing 
minds in an unsettled, all-questioning age. It revealed 
an incomparable interpreter of spiritual experience as 
disclosed in great literature, a field in which much of his 
best service has been rendered. Nothing better has been 
written about Walter Pater, and no one has come nearer 
capturing the secret of Newman, whose elusive, if not 
inscrutable, personality is as baffling as it is fascinating. 
Those essays prepared me for his brilliant studies of 
Neitzsche, Chesterton, Ibsen, and Shaw, in “Ancestral 
Voices.” As for his sermons, I know them from end to 
end, from “The Fear of Things” to the latest volume, 
and regard them as the most suggestive sermons of our 
time, richly rewarding alike for their spiritual insight and 
for their artistic stroke. 

sut I had never met Dr. Hutton, or heard him preach, 
until he came down to London for the Thursday noonday 
service on the day of my Recognition as minister of the 
City Temple—an event delayed for more than a year by 
the exigencies of the war. It was a memorable occasion, 
made so by the genius of the preacher—who, curiously 
enough, has a greater fame in America and a larger hear- 
ing in England than in his own Scotland—and his sermon 
was one of the dozen supremely great sermons I have 
heard in my life. The theme, the passion of the preacher, 
the posture of the times—when the idealism of the war 
was beginning to cool—and, above all, perhaps, the mean- 
ing of the day for me personally, made it unforgettable 
while memory holds her throne. 


PREACHING IN CITY TEMPLE 

Sitting beside him in the great white pulpit, | felt the 
very heartbeat of the vast congregation as the sermon 
went home to each hearer, now with terrible intensity, 
now with melting pathos, now with an intimacy inde- 
scribable, as if the preacher had moved to and fro whis- 
pering into each ear—so truly did our own souls speak 
to us in the voice from the pulpit. As I watched the audi- 
ence and listened, it seemed to me that preaching, at its 
highest, is the greatest art known among men, more vivid 
than architecture, more intimate than music, more per- 
suasive than poetry. My Diary gives a very dim picture 
of that scene, but it offers a different estimate of Dr. 
Hutton from that of his appraiser in 1912. Having lost 
one son in the war, and another wounded in a terrifying 
manner, it could no longer be said that the preacher knew 
grief and anguish only by imaginative intuition: 


Jan. 18th, 1918:—What a sermon Dr. Hutton preached in 
the City Temple yesterday, both for its eloquence and its ap- 
propriateness, He dealt with “The Temptation,” that is the 
one temptation which sums up all others, including that of the 
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minister, to which he alluded with illuminative understanding. 
What is the Great Temptation, faced by Jesus in the wilder- 
ness and escaped by nene of the sons of men? It is the cyni- 
cal spirit, by which we are sorely tried in these days, and will 
be more terribly tried later, because it haunts all high moods. 
Subtly, artfully, it seeks to lower, somehow, the lights of the 
soul, to slay ideals, to betray and deliver us to base-minded- 
ness. Satan, said the preacher, is the base-minded spirit; he 
is the denier, as God is the Affirmer, within all souls. Such 
preaching! He searches like a surgeon and heals like a phy- 
sician. Seldom, if ever, have I had a man walk right into 
my heart with a lighted candle in his hand, as he did, and 
look into the dark corners. For years I had known Dr. Hut- 
ton as a master of the inner life, whether dealing with the 
Bible “At Close Quarters,” or with the friends and aiders of 
faith, like Browning; and there are passages in “The Winds 
of God” that haunt me like great music. And no book in this 
dark time of war—in which, alas, the author has suffered his 
share of bitter loss—has gripped me more firmly, more sure- 
ly, than his “Loyalty, the Approach to Faith.” There one 
hears not the great guns behind dim horizons, but their echo 
in the lonely places of the soul. As a guide to those who are 
walking in the middle years of life, where bafflements of faith 
are many and moral pitfalls are deep, there is no one like 
Hutton; no one to stand alongside him. Rich as his books 
are, his preaching is much more wonderful than his writings. 
His style is indeed a marvel, but one does not think of it while 
he is preaching. While his sermon has the finish of a literary 
essay, it is delivered with the enthusiasm of an evangelist. 
The whole man goes into it, uniting humor, pathos, poetry 
and hard reason, literature, life, unction, with a certain wild- 
ness of abandon, as of one possessed, which is the note of truly 
great preaching. In my humble judgment he is the greatest 
preacher in Britain. 


AN EXPERT ON RUSSIA 


The sermon was published—alas, only in part, whole 
sections of it having been impromptu—in a volume en- 
titled “Our Only Safeguard”; but like most printed ser- 
mons, it lacks the inspiration of the occasion and the 
transfiguration of personality. The sermon was read, as 
is the usual—though not invariable—habit of the preach- 
er; but for the last twenty minutes he forgot his: manu- 
script entirely, and plunging into the dark forest of 
Russian literature—which he has studied more profoundly 
than any man in the modern pulpit—to the heart-shaking 
scene in the fifth chapter of the fifth book of “The 
Brothers Karamazov,” by Dostoevsky, where the spirit 
cf anti-Christ, incarnated in the Grand Inquisitor, is face 
to face with Christ. The faces of the audience seemed 
ashy grey as they saw the Christ-spirit grapple with ulti- 
mate Evil wearing the robes of the church. It made the 
very soul shiver. The sentences of the preacher flashed 
like lightning. He crouched behind the pulpit, his face 
livid with all the sinister suggestions of the scene, as the 
cool, cunning Spirit of Evil defied Christ in his own name! 
As a commentary on the temptation of Jesus, which he 
had taken for his text, it was overwhelming. Then his 
whole being lighted up as he saw, and made all who heard 
him see, the incredible might of the Spirit of Love which, 
on the cross, revealed a power equal to the darkest 
tragedy and the most desperate temptation of human life. 
After the service, to an eager group in the vestry, he dis- 
coursed of Russia and its spiritual history and message. 
His knowledge of all things Russian was amazing, and 
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his talk about it was one of the wonders of conversational 
genius. 


A PREACHER TO PREACHERS 


Often it has been said that Dr. Hutton—like F. W. 
Robertson—is a preacher to preachers; and that is true 
indeed, but in many other senses than the saying usually 
implies. To go through any of his many volumes, with 
their instinct for the right subject and their fertile actual- 
ity of treatment—their wealth of spiritual insight, intel- 
lectual surprise, and literary grace—is at once to under- 
stand why so many preachers are keen students of him, 
He suggests to them the kind of theme they find it worth- 
while to talk about, and, without abrogating the necessity 
of their own thought, he sets their minds traveling on 
all kinds of stimulating roads. Everywhere he goes he 
opens doors, and there is hardly a page on which he 
does not set a lighted candle down beside some dark text, 
or some dark experience, and leave it burning. But he 
does more. It was a saying of Joseph Parker that any 
man who preaches to broken hearts preaches to the 
times; and in the widest and profoundest sweep of that 
spirit Dr. Hutton preaches to the times in which we live. 
Not only does he bring to our troubled age the grace of 
insight and the comfort of great ideas, but he reads the 
signs of the age as few men are able to do. For skilled, 
penetrating diagnosis of present-day symptoms—as in his 
volume, “Discerning the Times”—he is one of our first 
men; and there is no flimsy sentimentalism or superfici- 
ality about his prescriptions, which is another way of 
saying that he sets “the times” in the perspective of Time, 
linking passing moods and events with abiding realities. 


ENTHUSIASM FOR BROWNING 


Few people realize how much the man in the pulpit 
preaches to himself, and what a struggle goes on in his 
heart in respect of the faith that makes us men. With 
some it is a moral struggle, with some temperamental 
obscurations, with some intellectual difficulties; and not 
a few men of saintly character have remained uncertain 
to the end. They walked by faith, not by knowledge. 
“Rabbi” Duncan, of Edinburgh, called himself to the last 
an intellectual sceptic. Life had for him on one side a 
precipice, down to the abysses, but on the other side his 
feet were on the rock; and that rock was experience. It 
is still a matter of debate whether Newman was not in 
intellect a sceptic, as in heart he was a mystic. Even a 
casual student of Joseph Parker must feel in him the 
stress of a struggle never adjourned—“an atheism within 
a theism,” as he called it—and if he did not become a 
saint, he had it in him to be a thorough-going sceptic, as 
well as a great sinner. So it is with Dr. Hutton, in whom 
one finds so little of that over-belief which to men who 
live in the thick of things often sounds like cant, or else 
like a fourth dimension. Such struggles make him a 
helper of others who are not strong swimmers, and if 
he has great compassion it is because he knows that every 
man fights a hard fight—often against heavy odds. 

One does not wonder at the enthusiasm of Dr. Hutton 
for Browning, which permeated so much of his earlier 
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preaching and writing. Like that mighty poet, he, too, 
sees with unflinching eye the risk and adventure of faith, 
the pathos and peril of our mortal strife, vividly aware of 
the contradictions and desperate enigmas which life flings 
in the teeth of the soul. He, too, sees life as one might 
see a man from whom one expected kindness and friend- 
ship doing brutal, outrageous things, and offering closed 
lips and averted eyes to all demands for an explanation. 
The man is an enemy, then, and we are at his mercy? 

“Hush, I pray you! 

What if this friend happen to be—God?” 

To know the meaning of that “Hush” in his own heart, 
to be able to say it convincingly, so that a man who is 
being buffeted and bludgeoned by hard lot, or beshadowed 
by deep grief, can believe it and take hope—surely that 
is the highest service which a man can render to his fel- 
lows. Of that finest of all arts Dr. Hutton is a master; 
he knows how to comfort men in the true sense, that is, 
not merely to sooth, but to strengthen, fortify, establish. 
At any rate, no man living can preach to me as he can, 
doubly so when he pins me to the wall and forces me 
to face the facts of the moral life, bringing to bear his 
power of spiritual analysis, his gifts for tracking the 
subtler movements of the soul, its hidden motives, its 
push and pull of resolution, its blind thoughts we know 
not nor can name, and what Woolman called “the stop 
in the mind.” 


HIS OPINION OF DOSTOEVSKY 


For the same reason that Dr. Hutton lent his soul to 
Browning in the earlier years, he now turns to the great 
Russians, and especially to Dostoevsky, whom he regards 
as the profoundest spiritual genius of recent centuries. 
The Russians, he thinks, come near to forming an ex- 
ception to the law than no man can see God and live. 
Some of them have almost seen Him and have lived to 
tell what they saw. The last time I heard him he had 
been reading a Russian book in which it seemed that the 
last truth of things was revealed with a thoroughness and 
unflinchingness of which we in the West are incapable. 
The book itself was a huddled and tumultuous business, 
apparently without plot, the interest being created and 
sustained by the sharpness of the author’s psychology. 
The writer—whose name he did not give—had created 
a truly wonderful effect by making all his characters run 
away from the things which they knew and acknowledged 
to be perfectly true. Looking superficially at the book, 
one would say that it was disjointed, unstable, and futile, 
but beneath the surface it held a lesson which few west- 
ern writers could enforce. Christ was not mentioned in 
the book from first to last, but nevertheless he pervaded 
the whole of it, as he does so much of Russian literature, 
just as Julius Cesar, while making only a fugitive ap- 
pearance in the Shakespeare play of that title, is felt in 
every line of it. From such a delineation of the unmen- 
tioned but acknowledged Christ, from whom men run 
away in fear, not of him, but of themselves, he made us 
understand how even now, in spite of its apparent rejec- 
tion of him, Christ is overcoming the world. A book 
by Dr. Hutton—and his friends will never let him rest until 
he writes it—interpreting the soul of Russia in its liter- 
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ature, and most of all the Russian experience of Christ, 
would introduce us to a new home of ideas—ideas, too, 
of such a kind that they may yet heal this tortured world 
of ours as with a balm. 


SERMONS SEEM LIKE BY-PRODUCTS 

It is a criticism of Dr. Hutton, and also a tribute, that, 
rich as his sermons and essays are, they seem too much 
like by-products to be accepted as his final contribution 
to the religious thought of his time. All his friends feel 
that he has it in him to do some great thing in behalf of the 
life of faith—a thing which no one else can do—and for 
this they are waiting. So rare a blend of spiritual and 
literary resource, so unique a gift of insight and expres- 
sion, which have given him an influence and power such 
as few preachers can command, ought to be employed at 
full stretch on the problems to which the modern mind is 
so sensitive. The best promise of a fulfillment of this 
demand, so far, is his series of lectures on “The Proposal 
of Jesus,” which sets the life and ministry of the Master 
in a new and revealing light. It is one of the most fruitful 
books of recent times, suggestive even in its discursive- 
ness, and one which no one can read without feeling anew 
that the hope of the world is that we may yet discover 
what Christianity is. In this discovery and interpretation 
of the religion of Jesus, Dr. Hutton, now in the prime 
and splendor of his powers—richly endowed, radiant in 
his insight and personality—ought to have a great part. 
He himself, with that divination of the deeper trend of 
things which is so marked a trait of his genius, feels that 
we are on the eve of unpredictable revelations and ad- 
vances in the faith and fortune of our humanity. As 
we may read in a passage of which I am fond: 

“I sometimes think that in a great, wholesale way we 
are all of us about to make a wonderful discovery. At 
times it seems to me as though we were on the edge and 
moment of a world-shaking revolution in thought and 
mood. For a long time now we have been feeling our 
way in a vast, unlit corridor, contending with others in 
the dark, striking out at shapes which seem to be wish- 
ing to do us harm, when all the time they, like ourselves, 
may only have been out upon their business, and, like us, 
in the dark. I sometimes think that in answer to the 
cry of our present distress a light is once more about to 
shine: and by this light we shall see again an open door, 
and beyond this door the fair earth and sky. I sometimes 
think that we are all of us on the point of making the 
discovery that our Christianity is true, and that for man- 
kind to oppose it or neglect it, is for mankind in the long 
run—and a long run is needed for the testing of princi- 
ples—to rush down a steep place and to perish.” 
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A Double-Barrelled Profession 


By Burris A. Jenkins 


HE editor of The Christian Century has asked me 
to give an account of the attempt which I have 
been making for nearly three years to fill a pulpit 

in a city church and at the same time edit and publish a 
great secular daily newspaper. 1 am not at all astonished 
at this request; for some time since when about to deliver 
an address in a neighboring state, I asked a very candid 
friend what I should talk about. The reply was, “Talk 
about your double-barreled job. That is the only inter- 
esting thing about you, and that is what the public wants 
to hear.” So having learned the motto of the daily press: 
“Give the public what it wants,” and on my own account 
having revised it a little so as to read: “Give the public 
what it wants, only a little better,” and fully knowing the 
danger of talking about myself and my own work, I shall, 


nevertheless, endeavor to accede to the editor's request. 


In the first place, the writer early resented, and con- 
tinues to resent, the imputation so frequently made that he 
is attempting to serve two masters. 
serve two masters, and I am not trying to do so; but I 
am trying to serve one master with both barrels; to convey 
the message of the one master in two ways—first to some 
two or three thousand people by spoken word on Sunday, 
and to some 300,000 people by written word daily. Once 
in St. Louis a certain witty gentleman was good enough to 
introduce me to an audience as “the man who edits his 


It is not possible to 


sermons and preaches his editorials,’ which is, after all, 


a very good appreciation of the situation. 


AND PUBLIC 


PRESS 


Why should it be thought a thing incredible that a man 
could serve at the same time in the secular press and in 
the pulpit? A great many men are serving in institutions 
of secular learning as professors and at the same time 
preaching on Sunday in the pulpit. The daily press ought 
to be, and is the great popular university of the people 
i think half 
tacetiously and half affectionately termed by its readers 
When a newspaper recog- 


now of one great newspaper which was 
the “University in the Alley.” 
nizes its obligation so to serve the people, it has begun to 
get a grasp upon its true mission; and perhaps it might 
astonish a great many good people to know how firmly 
this conviction is seated in the hearts of the more con- 
scientious newspaper men. The great daily newspaper is 
the only college most of the people ever know and the only 
library. When therefore, the owners of such a great daily 
paper come to a minister and hand him their paper saying, 
“Take it, run if; do what you please with it; shape its 
policy to suit yourself; we are tired of it and will keep 
hands off; you shall have complete control,” that minister 
is little less than a fool who throws away such a weapon 
and possible sword of the spirit. 

As to how well a minister can succeed in making his 
paper a guide, philosophy and friend to the people, stand- 
ing for the people’s rights and liberties, and maintaining 
always the causes of the people, that is a question which 
only time can answer. Many people, not knowing the slow 


processes by which a newspaper is built up and its strength 
and independence secured, will criticize and say that there 
has been no change in it and no development; others more 
appreciative and observing will note its ideals and purposes 
and its gradual growth in sureness and strength toward the 
goals at which its editor aims. Any minister undertaking 
such work will make mistakes many times, and he will be 
painfully conscious of those mistakes and their far-reach- 
ing effect. He will often eat his bread in grief and repen- 
tance ; but after all, the mistakes may be reduced to a mini- 
mum if he asks himself concerning every utterance and 
every step taken the simple question, “Is it right?” If he 
has no personal ax to grind, or ambition to serve, and if 
he determinedly excludes all such ends and aims and 
uses only ordinary common sense, his mistakes will be 
fewer far than his wise and right decisions. 


CHARACTER AND APPEARANCE 

He will meet with many differences of opinion as to 
what a newspaper ought to be, and how it ought to look, 
In reality it does not make so much difference how it 
looks as what it is. Looks is a mere matter of taste and 
expediency ; what it actually is, that is the all important 
thing. A newspaper may be rough, rugged and uncouth 
in appearance; it may use lots of black bold type and even 
red; it may be accused of being yellow and sensational ; but 
if down underneath it is clean and sweet and honest and 
tair, if, in other words, its heart is right, it cannot be far 
wrong. It is with newspapers as with men; the important 
thing is not whether they wear overalls or dress clothes, the 
important thing is what is inside of them. 

There is many a newspaper that is ever so proper in its 
exterior appearance, subdued and correct, almost English, 
in its quietness, which after all is only a pale faced, bitter 
thing, unscrupulous, selfish, snobbish, smug. Almost every 
big city, beginning with Boston and coming straight across 
the continent, has such a newspaper. On the other hand, 
there is many a newspaper, black with big type—and this 
after all is modern American taste, good or bad—which 
is fighting the people’s battles against predatory wealth and 
those great interests which would exploit the common 
herd to which most of us belong. Can there be any doubt 
if one has to choose between these two extremes which 
one a minister of the gospel ought to take? 

The mission of a newspaper, then, as I see it, is to 
supply to most of its readers almost exclusively their in- 
tellectual food, and even spiritual guidance. It ought to 
give the people what they want, but always a little better 
than they want. It ought to perform what the teachers 
call the process of apperception. That is, a paper should 
lead its readers on step by step to what they ought to 
know and what they ought to be. A newspaper ought to 
stand for the rights and the well being of the great masses 
of the people, never for the privileged, never for the few, 
never for the exceptionally favored who are able to care 
for themselves. In other words, the secular newspaper 
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ought to choose as its motto and its standard the golden 
rule and the sermon on the mount. 


“NUBBINS” 

There is a column in my paper which is solely my own, 
an editorial column headed with the homely word, “Nub- 
hins,” a bucolic term which means small, undersized ears 
of corn, That column speaks the editorial policy of the 
Kansas City Post. This column deals with anything and 
everything that seems to me vital to the people who read 
it. Into it I frequently put the previous Sunday’s sermon, 
or the gist of it; in it I quote the great leaders, moral and 
spiritual, of our nation and the world; in it there is much 
intended only to amuse, interest or enlighten. The attempt 
is to make it as diverting, concrete, simple and plain as 
possible. No paragraph passes muster that I do not think 
the office boy can understand. 

Now for the pulpit. Where can one find a more stimu- 
lating atmosphere for sermons than the editorial office of 
a great daily newspaper? Of course if one wishes to 
preach philosophy, theology, or literature to a supreme 
degree, he can’t make such sermons in the editorial sanc- 
tum; but if he wishes to preach human life, its ups and 
downs and ins and outs, its seamy side as well as its 
pretty side, where can he better obtain his material than 
in the editorial rooms of a great modern daily? There, 
tangled wires of the pulsing city life find their center; 
there the events of state, nation and the world are focused; 
there one can sit and past him will flow the comedies, the 
dramas and the tragedies that are played out upon the 
stage of this world. It is just barely possible that we 
ministers have gathered our sermons a little too much out 
of books and not out of human life; most of us have been 
aware of this fact, sometimes painfully so; but certainly 
no man who works during the week on a daily newspaper 
an be lacking, when Sunday comes round, in that sort of 
material which comes straight from the hearts of the 
people. 


A PROBLEM IN ORGANIZATION 


How is it possible, one naturally asks, to carry on at one 
time the machinery of a great church and of a great daily 
newspaper? There is only one answer, and that is, organ- 
zation. Both institutions must be well administered ; and 
the man who tries to do both must not fritter away his time 
and strength upon details which others can look after just 
as well as he, and perhaps better. Moody one time said, 
“It is better to set ten people at work, than it is to do ten 
men’s work.” Dr. Frank Crane recently declared that 
there were two things wrong about all of us preachers: 
one is that we are under-paid and the other is that we 
liaven’t enough to do. 

Certainly if a man spends his whole time fooling with 
ollections and committees, with Ladies’ Aids, and with 
calls upon people who would prefer not to see him, he 
lasn’t enough to do. All of us ministers, then, I take it, 
might profit by careful discrimination as to what is worth 
while doing and what is not. Nine times out of ten we 
an put somebody else to doing the thing which is too 
exacting upon our own time and strength. The whole 
matter then reduces itself to a question of administration. 
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Business men have long understood that he is a poor ad- 
ministrator who wears himself out over details which some 
employee can do equally as well, if not better. One of the 
serious problems of a minister with a growing church— 
the bigger it is the more serious is the problem—is to keep 
everybody doing something. The minister, then, who has 
not learned the art of delegating tasks to others is lacking 
in one of the qualifications of a minister. Business men 
frequently say that unless the head of an establishment 
can go away safely and be gone a month or six months, 
knowing that his concern will all the time be running al- 
most, if not quite as well as if he were there, he has not 
properly organized his business. It is a truism, then, to 
say that the modern church must learn lessons in adminis- 
tration from the children of this world who are often wiser 
in their generation than the children of light. 


AN EDITORIAL MINISTRY 

The Linwood Boulevard Christian Church in Kansas 
City has about twenty paid employes, while the Kansas 
City Post has about 300. Incidentally the minister has an 
opportunity to study the industrial question as well as a 
variety of other social questions at first hand, and noi 
through books, reports or committees. Incidentally also, 
the fact that he is a minister brings many and many a per- 
son to the newspaper office for help in unraveling difficult 
life problems. When they are too intricate for him, these 
problems, he has the help of his staff. Through the instru- 
mentality of this paper, quite a number of men in the last 
three years have been set on their feet, taken out of prison, 
paroled, or received some sort of justice in the courts. 
After all, this phase of editorial work has been the most 
gratifying to me of any that | have been able to do. 

The hours? They can be almost what you will. Joseph 
Pulitzer is said to have made the New York World by 
going down to his office at about eleven in the morning and 
remaining until two in the afternoon. All the rest of his 
time he put in at his home or where he pleased. The present 
writer, however, usually arrives at the newspaper office at 
8:30 and though the most important of his tasks are fin- 
ished by noon, usually remains at the office because it 
is the most convenient place until three or four in the 
afternoon. This schedule is frequently broken by funerals 
or weddings, or calls upon the sick, all of which he has thus 
far refused to delegate to anybody else. He does not, how- 
ever, go to cemeteries, but only attends the funeral service 
at the house or church. 


ONLY ONE MESSAGE 

Sermon making is going on in his head all the time. He 
is unhappy unless he has his next Sunday’s sermon subject 
latest, 


ponders at all odd moments, in bed before sleeping or 


before Tuesday, or Wednesday at the which he 
arising, in the car going to and from the office, or on any 
other errand. By the end of the week the subject-matter 
is pretty well in mind and the outline can be drawn up 
before Saturday’s sun sets. Let no man suppose, however, 
that any minister, no matter how long his experience, can 
go into the pulpit on Sunday morning unprepared and keep 
up his ministry. 

As for the message, ring the changes on it how you will, 
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there is only one message for the preacher today and the 
older he gets in the service the more he is aware of it. At 
times, however, he will meet the temptation to lug in this 
or that or the other question of casuistry—but that mes- 
sage is the same which I have suggested for the daily press, 
the golden rule and the sermon on the mount. So do the 
two methods of presentation flow together into one; the 
aim and purpose is the same in each. 


DOUBLE-BARRELED SUCCESS 


While this double-barrel arrangement may be said to be 
still in the experimental stage, nevertheless in the three 
years of experience it has been fairly successful and will be 
permanent so far as can now be seen. The church has 
grown steadily with additions to its membership at almost 
every service. We have had no revival, socalled, for five 
or six years; the accessions come in steadily at the regular 
meetings Sunday morning and evening. The membership 
is now about 2000, and the attendance all that our two 
auditoriums will accommodate. Financially the church 
has no difficulties. As for the newspaper, its circulation 
has grown something like 20,000 and the financial returns 
are satisfactory. The writer does not own a dollar’s worth 
of stock in the paper, and therefore has none of the 
financial responsibilities; in truth, he is more editor than 
publisher, though he is called both. 

On the whole it is a very interesting, even exacting life, 
and though I do not have opportunity to travel or to play 
golf as much as formerly, still I am having a world of fun 
out of it. When friends inquire, “Why don’t you come 
out to the golf course?” the reply naturally is, “Well, I 
just have so much fun down town that I don’t care about 
it.” As to the effect upon health, ask the scales. 

Recently the writer has learned of another minister, 
Rev. Alexander Cummings of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., who is 
rector of an Episcopal church and editor of a secular daily, 
and has been for years. Perhaps the editor of The Chris- 
tian Century would do well to ask him for his story. 


The Lion In His Den 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


HE Lion was holding a book in his hand. He was 
Taine little inarticulate sounds of mirth as he 

read. I stood beside him waiting. He turned the 
book toward me and I caught its title, “The Mirrors of 
Washington.” ‘Have you read it?” he asked. 

“I finished it last night,” was my reply. 

“And what do you think of it?” 

“A clever cynicism now and then is relished by the best 
of men,” I paraphrased. 

“He is all that,” admitted the Lion, “and more, the way 
in which he uses that sharp thin blade of his. Listen to 
this: ‘After his election he [President Harding] took 
Senators Freylinghuysen, Hale and Elkins with him on 
his trip to Texas. Senator Knox observing his choice 
is reported to have said, “I think he is taking those three 
along because he wanted complete mental relaxation.” ’ 
Or take this: ‘It is characteristic of certain tempera- 
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ments that when they first face life they should run away 
from it, as Mr. Wilson did, when having studied law and 
having been admitted to the bar, he abandoned practice 
and went to teach in a girls’ school.’ And here are two 
other morsels: ‘Washington gossip credits him [Woodrow 
Wilson] with inventing the phrase, “the bungalow mind,” 
to describe the present occupant of the White House, 
Another remark of his anent the new President is said 
to have been, “I look forward to the new administration 
with no unpleasant anticipation except those caused by 
Mr. Harding’s literary style.” ’ There is a good deal of 
wicked malice in this sort of thing. But it is done with 
a flash and energy and often with a penetration which 
makes you see to the heart of a man’s inadequacy even 
while you laugh.” 

My friend kept turning over the pages of the book. 
He came to the discussion of Senator Lodge: “This is 
a work of art,” he declared, “black art perhaps, but won- 
derfully effective. It is as if some mischievous demon 
had told all of Senator Lodge’s dark secrets before the 
day of judgment. Sometimes you feel that the worst you 
can say of a certain type of man is that he has to live 
with himself.” The Lion mused for a moment. Then 
he went on: “This book is a gallery of petty men seen 
against the background of great issues. He makes you 
see Lansing as a study in timorous futility. Colonel 
House is a pleased spectator, quite out of place when he 
finds that by some queer magic his box at the opera has 
been flung into the center of the stage. Hoover is a man 
who knows how to deal with facts and forces but is curi- 
ously ill at ease with people. Hughes is a man whose 
gift of lucid exposition makes things seem simpler than 
they really are. Hiram Johnson is a phonograph with 
the American people themselves as a record. “The Mir- 
rors of Washington’ is the work of a diagnostician. And 
like that sort of work it is much keener in the presence 
of disease than in the presence of health.” 


PATHOLOGICAL STUDIES 


“You pay rather a large price for such a book,” I ven- 
tured. “I finished it feeling that I had been in a hospital. 
I wanted to get out of doors. After all there are things 
besides germs. I wanted to give the work a sub-title. 
I wanted to call it: Pathological Studies of American 
Public Men.” 

The Lion smiled a little soberly. “To be sure, you 
never go to such a book for information. The author has 
the easy objectivity of a man without conviction. He has 
the easy merciless gaiety of a man without ideals, He 
has the bright and cutting urbanity of a man who does 
not care deeply about anything. For all that, it’s an ex- 
tremely stimulating book he has written. Many a man 
of greater depth and seriousness could learn much from 
the authors of these stinging sketches.” 

The Lion was fingering the book as he spoke. Then 
there was a quiet fire in his eyes as he uttered the last 
word of all conversation that day: “The man who wrote 
‘The Mirrors of Washington’ has missed one thing for all 
his cleverness. He has not discovered that America has 
a soul!” 





The Outlook for Ireland 


sides seem to have reached the conclusion that the slow 

and cruel war of attrition cannot settle the issue. That 
was the best Sinn Fein could hope for, as there could be only one 
issue in a straightaway resort to violence. The British government 
could exterminate the Irish people if there were no moral senti- 
ment to call a halt on the type of warfare required to do it. But 
there is such a moral sentiment, and it has called the halt. How 
far it is due to purely British opinion and how far that opinion 
has been moved by the moral repugnance of the rest of the world, 
no one can say. One thing is very apparent and that is that the 
policies of the government in Ireland were alienating the moral 
confidence of the world and bringing the judgment of the best 
Englishmen down in indignation on Sir Hamar Greenwood and 
his policies. It boots little to argue as to who fired the first shot 
or who first suggested the truce. It was not the shot that killed 
the archduke that made the war—it only furnished a match for a 
powder train already laid. Just so in the Irish war, the question 
is not who fired the first shot, but who laid the powder train. 


\ T last there are signs of sanity in the Irish situation. Both 
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Recognizing the Irish War 

We may now call it a war in Ireland. Lloyd George’s cry against 
the “murder gang” has been met by a British general in Ireland 
who denounced it as unjust, saying the men they were fighting 
were not murderers but patriots, the best of young Irish blood, 
heroic and devoted, who had resorted to guerilla warfare because 
there was no other kind possible against such overwhelming odds. 
This is not said in defense of Sinn Fein tactics but to classify the 
situation as one of guerilla warfare and not criminal murder. In 
treating with President de Valera, releasifg all the thirty-six im- 
prisoned members of Dail Eirean, the Irish independent parlia- 
ment, in order that they might officially consider the proffer of 
peace, and in formally agreeing to a military truce, the premier 
has given tacit recognition of the war status of the Irish rebel 
government. The peace negotiations are being conducted just as 
would be in a formal rebellion where there is no victory for the 
government and no complete victory by the rebels. The truce has 
so far been scrupulously observed by both armies, the only breach 
of peace being committed by Orangemen in Belfast in their bitter 
hatred of their Catholic neighbors. 

We must recall that in the last election four-fifths of the Irish 
votes were cast for the Sinn Fein candidates; that in Ulster itself 
Sinn Fein carried many districts and as a result the unionist claim 
to control Ulster was whittled down to cover only one-half that 
section. The vice-president of the republican organization, Arthur 
Griffith, is Protestant, and there are many others like him. Mr. 
Griffith carried a majority in the recent Ulster independent elec- 
tion also, but will, of course, not take his seat in the Ulster par- 
liament. If Ulsterites charge intimidation in Sinn Fein territory, 
Sinn Fein replies with like charges regarding Ulster, and points 
with pride to the fact that they polled a good vote and even elected 
their vice-president to an Ulster seat in spite of it. There is no 
doubt that de Valera and Griffith represent the overwhelming ma- 
jority in Ireland. Outside Ulster there was no opposition to their 
candidates in the late election. 


> + * 


The History Behind It All 

There can be no understanding of the Irish issue without a 
knowledge of the history behind it all. It is a seven-hundred-year 
history of conquest and the exercise of the authority of a superior 
power, During all that time the Celtic Irish have accepted British 
rule only because there was no other alternative. Their lands were 
wrested from them and given to their conquerors; they were de- 
nied the right to possess, refused trial by their peers, debarred 
from holding office, had an alien church established upon them 
and made a subject race in every way. Ulster was made Protes- 
tant by “planting” Scotch stttlers there for the express purpose of 
establishing a seat of authority, and from time immemorial the 


Catholic population were discriminated against both politically and 
economically. 

The above summary is not my own. It is one given me by an 
Englishman whose ancestors moved to Ireland several generations 
ago, became landlords, and taught this man as a lad to despise 
Gladstone as the incarnation of his satanic majesty because of his 
home rule bill. He is a man as well known in English religious 
circles as is John R. Mott in America, a Protestant and a man 
of means, but one who is emancipated from the prejudices of his 
class and thus is able to objectify the situation and make a judg- 
ment on the basis of justice. The Celtic Irish, he says, are of such 
different temperament from the English that their government must 
be their own, and he honors them for the tenaciousness of their 
contention for it. He also pointed out to us the fact that Sir 
Edward Carson, before the war, did the exact things that Sinn 
Feiners were later shot for doing, and said that the elevation of 
him and his co-conspirators to places in the government after- 
wards was one of the causes of the Sinn Fein rebellion. “The 
government,” he declared, “has not tried to be impartial but has 
done whatever Ulster desired it to do.” 

* ¢ 
Is It an Irish Victory? 

“There will be no resumption of the black and tan methods,” 
said a great Conservative, a man who is mentioned as a possible 
Premier, if the Tories win again. “The English people will not 
stand for it. If peace is not made we will probably let them drift 
as they can until the weakness of their government and time and 
events determine a way out.” The greater bitterness is in Ulster. 
“The Ulsterman is at once the most sensitive, bitter and obstinate 
person in the world,” said a leading Protestant to us, and added 
that had the Irish been treated in the same way as the Welsh and 
Scotch, there would have been no trouble. He said also, and in 
this he agreed with Froude in the conclusion of his history of 
Ireland, that England had always done the right thing too late. 
Suppose the land had been divided before the great famine, or 
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home rule granted when Gladstone went down to defeat for it, or 
the pre-war home rule bill been enacted instead of suspended. 
Suppose the counsel of such Protestant Irishmen as Sir Horace 
Plunkett and A. E. Russell, editor of the Irish Homestead, had 
been followed, instead of the malevolent demands of Sir Edward 
Carson and the bitter-enders of the bitterest of the Ulsterites. 
There need have been no war. And now if peace negotiations 
fail, every sign is that it will be through Ulsterite obstinacy. 

If it does not fail, it may be counted as an Irish victory. It will 
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not be a republican victory, however. Sinn Fein can do no more 
than win home rule, but it will probably be full dominion home 
rule—the largest measure ever offered Ireland—with full guarap- 
tees for Ulster. The writer believes all this could have been better 
won by passive resistance than by cruel guerilla warfare, and the 
heritage of heroism would have been greater and the entail of 
bitterness much less. Ireland is safer in an interdependence with 
England than independent of her, and war kills interdependence. 
London, Aug. 15, 1921. Atva W. Taytor. 


British Table Talk 


Wensley Dale, Yorkshire, August 8, 1921. 

PT inser are hosts of the inhabitants of these islands now 

under canvas. I too share that lot and a very happy 

lot too. But though camp tends to health and merri- 
ment and many good things, it is not favorable to the produc- 
tion of “copy,” nor does it leave me with many clues to the 
things about which people are talking in these parts. Here 
we talk much and laugh more, but what London is saying we 
have no means of judging and for the present we do not greatly 
care. We have come apart and are separate. Camp is a little 
republic, set up for a limited time during which its members 
realize what human society can be at its best. Given about 
forty or fifty public schoolboys with the average age of six- 
teen; add a score or so of undergraduates and two or three 
seniors; put them in a field in a lovely Yorkshire dale beside 
1 swift and turbulent river; leave them to order their life ac- 
cording to the teachings of the divine Lord and there arises the 
society which of all societies most nearly reproduces the king- 
dom of God on earth. Out of that republic evil things are 
banished. There the spirit of loyal service is enthroned. There 
the hilarity of the saints is recovered. 
till he has been there. 


But no one knows this 


The Free Church 
Camps for Schoolboys 

This title, the “Free Church Camp for Schoolboys,” we have 
borne for twenty-two years. When we started there were few 
camps in the land. Now there is no suitable field in the country 
but has its camps when August begins. Cadets, Scouts, Boys’ 
Brigade, Girl Guards and a thousand others are living this 
simple, glorious life. But we still continue our own distinctive 
camps, and by this time there is a brotherhood of us all over 
the world who have seen the same vision and heard the same 
call. In camp, religion comes not as an “extra” but simply and 
naturally as the heart of all things. Evening chapel follows 
upon a rietous singsong, but no one feels any necessity to 
change his clothes or his voice or his face. And it is no un- 
familiar experience to old campers to know the trust and the 
wonder and the peace when in their midst Christ stands at even- 
tide. Others may reason about such things: but those who 
have been in camp are sure that they know 


* . * 


The Next 
Revival 


There are tidings of revival in certain parts of England. But 
some of us are troubled by the question, To what are we to be 
revived? Have we any clear idea of what will make the Chris- 
tian life of today worthy of its Lord? Are we, for example, to 
be content with the present attitude of the members of churches 
towards the many problems of the time—practical problems, not 
matters of theory? Are we to be satisfied with an individual 
religious life, ordered and timed to much of the Master’s teach- 
ing and yet a life which acquiesces in war and social wrongs 


and in business compromises? Or have we come to see our 


need of a power to lift us into a life more worthy of Christ, 


along the whole range of its activity? This does not mean that 


there can be any contrast between an individual salvation and 
a social, as though we had ceased to need the call to a life re- 
deemed from the guilt of sin. It only means that we need to 
know the full tale of our sin and to be delivered from all sin, 
from drunkenness and uncleanness, yes and from the sin of war 
and the cruelty of an industrial system built upon foundations 
which are certainly not of Christ. Any revival which is to meet 
our need must be a revival not of part of the gospel, but of the 
whole: in Newman’s words, we cannot “halve the gospel of 
God's grace.” This is not said with any desire to take from 
the value of the awakening which is proceeding in East Anglia. 
It is only a query which is on many lips today. Given that a 
man is converted from his own personal sins—and who can 
doubt that we need such conversions desperately ?—what is he 
going to carry of fresh vision and insight into his life as a 
citizen and a member of an industrial order? How will he 
think differently of war or of sweating or of the pursuit of 
wealth? Will he be different as a voter or as an employer or 
as a servant? In other words, it is not clear that we have set 
before ourselves the kind of life into which we must be lifted 
and shall be lifted when a revival comes. 

* * * 
Keswick and 
Its Mission 


The only ‘sensational’ item at the Convention of this year 
was the sudden collapse of one of the large marquees on Fri- 
day night during a crowded meeting. The first speaker, Dr. 
Saillens, of Paris, was just warming to his subject when the 
storm, which had been gathering all day, reached its crisis. 
Swaying and creaking for some time in the fierceness of the on- 
slaught, the tent suddenly gave up the struggle and one half 
collapsed—roof, sides, poles and all—on the heads of about a 
thousand startled people. Their conduct was admirable—not 
a shriek, not a sign of panic, and, thank God, after they had 
been extricated, not a single one hurt! 

The Keswick convention which has had this deliverance has 
been a remarkable power in English religious life. It has stood 
for the power of the Holy Spirit to lead the soul into the 
heights of Christian experience. Sometimes it seemed and still 
seems to be held down to the letter of Holy Scripture. ‘Con- 
cerning its speakers there has been a sharp controversy in the 
press. Many of the oldest supporters of the convention stand 
out strongly for a platform free from all suspicion. In other 
words, they would have only those who will accept the infalli- 
bility of the sacred books and who do not yield one inch to 
modern scholarship. Such an uncompromising position is not 
held by all who are of the Keswick tradition, but it is still 
strong and it prevents many of us who value the positive wit- 
ness to the Holy Spirit from association with the convention. 
Why should a literal interpretation of the Bible be essential 
to the “deepening of spiritual life’? 

* » * 
The Pacific— 
a New Issue 


It is doubtful whether the majority of our people under- 
stand the issues which will be discussed at Washington in No- 
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yember. We have not been accustomed to think in terms of 
the Pacific, but we know enough, most of us, to pray that the 
conference between your land and ours may be a landmark in 
the progress of the nations towards a living fellowship, and 
some of us are not blind to the fact that the immediate future 
of the world will be decided not on the battlefields of Europe 
but upon the Pacific. One thing can be said: whatever wild 
language may be spoken by voices from this side, the average 
Englishman desires nothing more than that the Unised Stats 
and his own land may think together and work together for 
the peace of the world. 


Oxford and Summer Schools 

Oxford is the scene of many conferences at the present time. 
In vacation it is as busy almost as three summer schools. In 
each of these the master of the college took a leading part. Do 
know the master of Balliol? Very few in this 
country, outside of Oxford, know him as they should. For 
years, A. L. Smith was the leading history tutor in Oxford. 
He probably has inspired more books than any other teacher 
and written less, but his power has been in recent years out- 
side the academic circle. His hand could be detected in the 
commission upon adult education and in the report of the arch- 
bishops’ committee on industrial life. One of these Oxford 
with the league of nations. Its program 
have been remarkable for its range interest. 
Here are the impressions of one delegate: 

3ut of the League of Nations Union Summer School in par- 
ticular. It was in striking contrast to the old apathy in regard 
to foreign affairs that two hundred persons of all ages and 
lescriptions were found spending a week of “holidays” in the 
serious study of international relations, in addition to three 
hundred others who are traveling to Geneva and Bruges for 
imilar schools. Before 1914 this would have been unthink- 
able; we are learning that it is as true of the world as of the 
church that we are everyone members one of another. 

The program of the school dealt exhaustively, and, perhaps, 
to some exhaustingly, with the activities of the league. Ex- 
perts on every subject—Dr. Nitobe, of Japan, on the machinery 
{ the league, Sir George Paish on the economic situation, 
Lord Phillimore on the international court of justice, Major 
irmsby Gore on mandates, Major General Sir Ferderick 
Maurice on armaments—poured out the knowledge they have 
made their own, while Professor Gilbert Murray in his own 
course of leciures seemed the sum and equal of them all. 


Americans 


conferences dealt 


seems to and 


. * » 


“The Dark Tower” 


But the call of the 
resisted any longer. 


field and the river is too loud to be 
By the time these words are printed this 
Yorkshire dale will be a memory, but at present it is a great 
and wonderful reality. A little above the village stands an 
ancient castle where Queen Mary of Scots once lodged, to re- 
mind us that these quiet places have seen warriors moving to 
battle and a hunted queen escape. North Yorkshire is a land 
rich in historical memories. It is not hard to think that here 
many a “Childe Roland to the dark tower came” and here 
today many are preparing themselves for their dark tower and 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Paul at the University of Athens* 


E ought to have a week to talk about this lesson. 
W It is the climax of Paul’s experience to date. He has 

reached Athens, proud center of learning. Paul is 
not an ignorant evangelist, suddenly converted and possessor 
of a narrow-minded theology. He was suddenly converted, 
but he took three years in silence before he trusted himself 
to speak. Paul is a student, brought up to know the Grecian 
mind and disciplined in the college of Gamaliel. Paul is a 
seasoned and tempered soul. The silence in Arabia has been 
followed by several years of hard toil and misunderstanding. 
He has not been spoiled by success. His theology is his own. 
He tells us that. He talks about “My Gospel.” He has not 
borrowed some old stuff that has been cast off in respectable 
circles. Paul can use his own mind; he does not have to steal 
his sermons. Paul has lived the life, he does not have to buy 
books of illustrations! And here this keen scholar comes to 
the big university and is invited to lecture. It is like being 
invited to Oxford or Harvard. Paul rises to the occasion. He 
uses his knowledge of Grecian philosophy. He employs 
stately address. He touches big things. More than all, he uses 
consummate tact. I received the other day a copy of a trade 
journal which printed this address of Paul's as the supreme 
instance of making a tactful approach. In the psychology of 
salesmanship this story ranks at the top. He capitalizes their 
religious trait. He makes an artful point of contact. He 
sweeps on to sell his own product—Christianity. If Paul had 
been a trimmer he might have continued his lectures, but he 
went on to his mighty conclusion that God was interested not 
in altars and statues but in character—repentance and right- 
eousness. That is what alienated those cultured and haughty 
Athenians—that talk about repentance. We know what the 
religious life of Athens was, formal, beautiful, divorced from 
righteousness. There was no connection between religion and 
morals. Jupiter was the worst rascal of the lot. No stories in 
metropolitan journals could equal his escapades; no rich and 
dissolute American could begin to dream of the scandals of 
Zeus. Athenian youths, we are told, would say, “Zeus can 
do it, why may not we?” Why should a 
man be better than his god? Olympus was inhabited by a 
gang of gods and goddesses that would make Montmarte seem 
tame! Broadway in its palmiest days of lobster palaces was a 
Sunday school compared with that celebrated hill where Venus 
and her kin made merry. had no dealings with 
righteousness. Paul dares to speak of a God who demands 
repentance! He declares a religion that demands righteousness. 
Before Caesarean governors and university audiences that man 
will talk about righteousness! If he had only gone up into the 
air, talking about philosophy, using great booming words that 
meant nothing in particular, he might have been retained as a 
regular lecturer! Felix might have heard him again! But no, 
Paul goes in hard for downright righteousness, repentance and 
righteousness! He is a very John the Baptist—a cultured John 
the Baptist. So they laugh him to scorn. Why, this poor 
fellow is in earnest about being good. They laugh at him and 
stroll down to the baths—these beautiful, polished, accom- 
plished men of Athens. Only a handful believe and of them 
we never hear again. What became of them? Did they strug- 
gle for a while and then give up, we wonder, or did some 
noble soul die in the faith, having passed on the torch to an- 
other believing one? I repeat, there is nothing worse than god- 
less culture. Our religion stands for righteousness or nothing. 
Repentance was never more needed than in Athens—strange as 
that may sound. 


Excellent logic. 


Religion 


Joun R. Ewers. 


*International Uniform Lesson for Sept. 11, “Paul in Athens.” 
Scripture, Acts 17 :16-31. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Next Two Critical Months 


Eprtor Tue Curisti1an Century : 

SIR: These brilliant days should be full of quiet plans for 
an autumn campaign that shall put new life into millions of 
depressed or confused or thoughtless minds. The prospects 
for good crops, for diminishing the sum total of misery in 
Europe and in Asia and for lessening our out of works and 
getting back prosperity will depend much upon what twenty- 
five to thirty men will decide to do at the disarmament con- 
ference in November. What they decide may set forward or 
back the clock of progress for a century. 

How much do the average citizens, the men in the street, 
understand about the momentous issues that are at stake? But 
it is not difficult to arouse them when they are led to see the 
relation between cause and effect and know that nearly twenty 
per cent of our federal tax could be cut off if these twenty-five 
or thirty find complacent and 
apathetic women who have been golfing, doing fancy work 
and automobiling this summer can become alert and interested 
when it is brought home to them as voters how responsible 
they are in this distracted world for the leisure that gives 
them the privilege to think and to sew for the naked babies of 
Europe. The majority of toilers have little time to think and 
them the facts. A stupendous responsi- 
bility rests on those who are informed or who have the oppor- 
tunity to get informed. 

If the disarmament conference is to lift the pall that hangs 
over the business world today in most countries there must be 
a shaking of dry bones and a new vision on the part of the 
great public to whom our President appeals for support. The 
size of taxes depends more than anything else upon prepara- 
tions Only econo- 
mize to any noticeable amount when we are spending only 
twelve per cent of our national budget on al] constructive work 
that Uncle Sam is trying to do. Try as he may, Gen. Dawes 
can do little to reduce our staggering burden. Our prepara- 
tion for future war depends on national policy as regards our 
relation to other nations. How are we shaping our national 
as regards our relation to other nations? How are we 
shaping our national policy? Is it to put reliance on force or 
reliance on ideas? 


men would act rationally. I 


no one to present to 


for future war. in regard to those can we 


policy 


During these days of waiting and the crystallizing of ideas, 
no members of any church, or club, or grange, or union, or 
chamber of commerce should fail to take some step to see 
that their respective organizations help them and the outside 
public to get explicit information regarding the problem of 
the Pacific and those other matters which vitally affect the 
realization of the prayer, “Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” Community forums should be planned by neigh- 
boring groups of clergy to discuss regularly how citizens can 
bring themselves to bear on present issues. Sunday evening 
discourses must be blocked out in the spirit of Amos and 
Hosea and religion brought into practical politics. There 
should be extra meetings planned for every woman’s club 
if its club program is already full of the usual secondary mat- 
ters. Let women take more time for reading up on the Chi- 
nese student movement, on the liberals in Japan, on the anti- 
alien law of California, on the cost of our present mad naval 
program compared with any that has gone before; upon Will 
Irwin’s demonstration of how the chemical warfare of the 
future will destroy babies as well as men, and hear less of art, 
literature and ancient history until the disarmament confer- 
ence has decided whether the world is to go forward or back. 

“The Woman’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom,” in its biennial meeting at Vienna recently, has decided 
upon starting in the twenty countries represented in it a 
movement for an international disarmament week just before 


the Washington conference. Let American citizens of all 
organizations combine with these and lead off in the instruc. 
tion of the masses as to its significance. Now is the time for 
definite plans that effort may be focused and effective. 
Brookline, Mass. Lucia Ames MEap, 


Is England Ahead of Us? 


Epiror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: London was not at all excited about it. But to the Ameri- 
cans who were present, it seemed a remarkable demonstration, 
It was held on Saturday afternoon, July 16th. Led by a choir and 
band, the parade marched from Bedford Square by way of Oxford 
Street to Hyde Park. From seven stands arranged in a circle, 
forty-nine speakers, one after the other, addressed the assembled 
throng on “The Social Message of Christianity.” At the con- 
clusion of the fervent addresses a momentous resolution was pre- 
sented for consideration. Almost unanimously it was passed by 
the assembled thousands. The resolution reads as follows: 

“In face of the collapse of our existing economic, industrial, and 
social order, and of so much blindness in statesmanship, this meet- 
ing urges all men and women of goodwill to recognize that the 
solution of the deadlock can be found only in the practical appli- 
cation of the principles of Christianity to all the departments of 
human life. 

“It declares that a persistent refusal to apply these principles 
of truth, justice, and brotherly love is a denial of Jesus Christ, 
who lived and died for their establishment on earth. 

“It further records its conviction that the present system, being 
based largely on unrestricted competition for private and sectional 
advantage, must be brought to an end, since it fosters the sins of 
avarice and injustice, lays a yoke of thraldom upon masses of men 
and women, and leads almost inevitably to war. 

“Therefore this meeting calls upon all Christian people to find 
in the failure of the old society a supreme opportunity for the 
building up of a new order that shall be founded on brotherly o- 
operation in service for the common good.” 

To an American onlooker this demonstration seemed highly sig- 
nificant for four reasons. First, the resolution itself is certainly 
significant in that it is by far the most vigorous pronouncement 
that has come thus far from any church body or group of im 
portant Christian leaders in England or elsewhere. The declara- 
tions of the Lambeth Conference of Anglican Bishops and the 
Social Creed of the Federal Council of Churches, the latter of 
which has been so bitterly attacked by certain groups in America, 
are mild documents as compared with this resolution. 

Second, the resolution becomes still more significant when the 
personnel of the forty-nine speakers who urged its adoption 
A number of the most influential clergymen in the Brit- 
ish Isles were included in the list of speakers. Among othess 
were the following: At least four bishops of the church of Eng- 
land, a Dominican Father and several Roman Catholic priests, 
Congregational, Free Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterias 
and Unitarian clergymen, and representatives from the Friends, 
the Free Religious Movement, college professors and trade union 
leaders. Many of the individual names will be recognized by 
American readers: Bishop Temple, of Manchester; Dr. W. E 
Orchard, of King’s Weigh House; Rev. F. W. Norwood, of the 
City Temple: Dr A. E. Garvie, of New College; Rev. Tom Sykes, 
of the National Brotherhood Federation; Noel Buxton, Labor 
Candidate for Parliament; Father Vincent McNabb, of St. Dom 
inic’s Priory; Miss Muriel Lester, of Kingsley Hall; Miss Mat 
garet Bondfield, of the National Federation of Women Workers. 

Third, the attitude of the police and the authorities seemed sig 
nificant to an American. Speaker after speaker emphasized the 
collapse of the existing industrial and social order and spoke of the 
imperative necessity of replacing the present system of unrestrict 
ed competition with a system based upon cooperative activity. 


analyzed. 
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Many of the speakers expressed the conviction that the present 
system should be brought to an end as quickly as possible in order 
be prevent the further exploitation and degradation of the masses. 
in America these addresses would have been called revolutionary 
and in all probability some of the speakers would have been ar- 
rested and sent to jail for seditious utterances. Not so in Lon- 
don. The police were present in large numbers at the demonstra- 
tion. Their purpose, however, was not to arrest the speakers but 
to see to it that they were not interfered with during their ad- 
dresses. The whole demonstration occurred within sight of Ken- 
sington Palace, with the Houses of Parliament only a few min- 
ites away. 

In order to prevent certain Americans from becoming unduly 
alarmed at the thought of revolution in England, let us hasten 
o say that the revolution urged by the speakers was not one of 
violence and bloodshed but a peaceful, constitutional revolution. 
In fact, the whole demonstration was arranged under the auspices 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, an out and out anti-war so- 
ciety, opposed to all forms of violence. There does not seem to 
be even the remotest possibility that there will be a bloody revo- 
lution in England. It does seem certain, however, that fundamen- 
tal changes will be made in the industrial system within the next 
decades. 

Fourth, the whole demonstration seemed significant as typical 
of the new interest being taken by the churches and religious 
leaders of England in social and industrial problems. Large num- 
bers of clergymen have become members of the Labor Party and 
are seeking in every possible way to aid in improving the condi- 
tions of the working classes. It is not fair to say that the church 
as a whole in England has become aroused to a full sense of its 
responsibility in helping to solve the complex problems of indust- 
try, but it is undoubtedly true that there is an increasing desire 
on the part of Christian leaders to render all possible assistance 
to the depressed classes and an increasing activity on their part to 
this end. Many of the outstanding labor leaders are themselves 
active members of churches and some of the most influential are 
lay preachers, including Arthur Henderson, one of the most im- 
portant labor members of the House of Commons. 

The Americans who were present in Hyde Park on this Satur- 
day afternoon went away wondering why such a demonstration 
has not been held in the United States. Krrsy Pace. 

London, Eng. 


Immersion as a Test of Fellowship 
EnitoR THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I appreciated greatly Rev. W. J. Lhamon’s article in the 
July 21 number. I have long waited to see such a clear and plain 
statement of the relation of the early church to its scriptures. 

Although our ideas of biblical infallibility were developed at the 
Reformation is it not true that the Pharisees of Jesus’ day held 
avery similar view? One of the things Jesus did was to free 
those who followed him from the Pharisee burden of literalness, 
legalism and compulsory practices; and religion became “infused 
vith faith and love.” Then the ages grow dark and darker— 
there rises an infallible church; then an infallible book again, and 
now Mr, Lhamon fears another infallible church! He thinks that 
by their action at St. Louis last year they ate becoming “believers 
m their own infallibility. 
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It seems that some Disciples, though holding to the immersionist 
character of baptism, themselves, dislike te enforce the same on 
other Christians if their conscience in this matter differs. These 
Disciples realize, | suppose, that they are not judges over their 
brothers’ consciences and that both, possibly, “know only in part,” 
and they do not want to do anything implying their infallibility. 
Will not freedom of belief as to baptism have to be admitted; or 
is it already among them? I understand that they allow freedom 
of belief except in this one thing; all must believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the son of God. Can not there be as many views and 
theories of baptism as there are people baptized, if need be? But 
now as to the practice of baptism. Dr. Garrison points out, in 
his letter in the issue of Aug, 18,.some of the stumbling blocks and 
questions that would arise if the unimmersed were admitted. In 
the act of baptism who would desire to offend any brother’s con- 
science? Why should the Quaker, who is convinced that baptism 
(dipping in water) is nothing, balk at doing the “nothing” which 
his Baptist brother regards as something? Jesus said in Matthew 
3:15 that it was then fitting for him to thus satisfy every claim of 
religion (20th century version). Would it still be fitting for non- 
immersionist Christians to satisfy their other brothers’ claims? 
If we hold with Saint Peter that baptism is the answer of a good 
conscience toward God, many a pedobaptist and non-immersionist 
may be short on baptism, not because they are unimmersed, but 
because they have never regarded their brothers’ light. 

What if Quakers were admitted? Would unity then be de- 
stroyed? Ordinarily yes, such unity as there would then be 
would be the inward motives of goodness and purposes of help- 
fulness and devotion, and not the uniform expression of them. 
That is not enough? 

Sameness of belief departed long ago; if uniformity of acts 
expressing consecration and obedience are to be kept or regained 
will it not come through motives of consideration for the scruples 
and the light which has been given others? 

Can the church ever Christianize the social order until it “so- 
cializes” somewhat its church Houipay PHILuiPs. 

Amo, Ind. 


order ? 





Princess Salome 
A Tale of the Days of Camel-Bells 


By Dr. Burris Jenkins 


As a writer of fiction, Dr. Burris Jenkins, of 
Kansas City, is as yet scarcely known, but as a 
minister of the Disciples of Christ, as a publisher, 
as author of “THE PROTESTANT,” and as a 
man of many and varied activities, his name is 
familiar to thousands. To his many achievements 
he has now added “PRINCESS SALOME,” 
powerful novel of the days of Christ. A master- 
piece of descriptive fiction and a message of tre- 
mendous significance that seems almost inspired 
in its broad and human conception of Christian- 
ity. It searches the very inner recesses of the soul 
and turns the eye of the reader inward upon him- 
self. George A. Miller, President of the Inter- 
national Convention of Disciples of Christ, says 
of “PRINCESS SALOME”: “It will produce 
faith and love in many cold and indifferent hearts 
and lives.” 


This is but one of many messages of praise receiv- 
ed from various sources. $2.00 plus |2c postage. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Bishop Wants More Dignified 
Money-Raising Methods 

The Episcopal church fair got a severe 
rap from Bishop Brent when the Wom- 
en's Auxiliary of Western New York 
met recently. The bishop was. the 
preacher at the opening service and he 
declared that some methods of raising 
money in the church were so nearly im- 
moral as to make him blush. Great 
church leaders are more and more favor- 
ing the outright giving of the money that 
is necessary in order to put forward the 
kingdom of God. 


Pan-Presbyterian Meeting 
in September 

Pittsburgh will be on the map. once 
more for the Christian world when all 
eyes turn to the great Pan-Presbyterian 
meeting which will be held there begin- 
ning September 16. At this meeting rep- 
resentatives from the various Presbyte- 
rian and Reformed churches of the world 
will sit together, and these representa- 
tives will in a measure speak for twenty 
million people Three great interests 
will face this body. The Lambeth 
proposals bulk easily first. There will be 
4 majority and a minority report on this 
matter. The minority, representing most- 
ly the Reformed churches of this coun- 
try and the Southern Presbyterian 
church will scout the whole Lambeth 
business. The majority report will be 
much more liberal in spirit. It will pro- 
pose that the Episcopalians and the Pres- 
byterians get together and confer on 
unity before the matter is carried to 
other ecclesiastical families. The meet- 
ing will be deeply concerned with regard 
to a Presbyterian union. Should these 
twenty million people form a union they 
would be a force to be reckoned with in 
the coming negotiations with regard to 
the larger unity of God’s people. The 
woman question will be debated with 
vigor. The English Presbyterians have 
thrown down the gauntlet by allowing 
women to be ordained as elders, though 
this does not carry with it the privilege 
of preaching. This is a great innovation 
in the Presbyterian group 


Distributes Best Book on 
Christian Science 


While there is all too much of a sen- 
sationalism that is cheap and pointless, 
the great preachers of every age have 
known how to shock people into think- 
ing. Dr. James T. Gordon of San Fran- 
cisco, who preaches in First Congrega- 
tional church, is succeeding in a city 
which is admittedly the hardest city on 
the American continent for church work. 
One of his devices for securing atten- 
tion recently is a very interesting one. 
He advertised that at the close of his 
evening service he would distribute free 
to every worshipper the best book on 
Christian Science. Each person who 
came to church received a copy of John’s 
Gospel. The attitude of this Gospel 
writer to those who deny that Jesus 
came in the flesh is well known. 


Bankers Advertise 
the Churches 

The bankers of Portsmouth, Ohio, ap- 
preciate the churches, and are willing to 
spend their money to tell the people of 
their town about it. In a large display 
advertisement five columns wide they 
recently set forth their reasons for urg- 
ing everyone in Portsmouth to attend the 
churches. The following are some of 
the interesting statements to be found 
in the ad: “Every banker in Portsmouth 
knows that if the churches had not been 
here since the beginning of the town the 
banks could not stay a week,—never 
would have been. Law and order must 
precede safe banking. Churches Induce 
law and order. We support the churches, 
each banker and employee according to 
his choice, because we want Portsmouth 
to grow and become a better place in 
which to live and raise a family. We 
know that along the path of righteous- 
ness and this alone lies stable, continu- 
ous prosperity. We want to put our in- 
fluence on the side of right every time.” 
The churches of Portsmouth make a 
more effective impression upon the busi- 
ness men of the town because of the 
fact that they are organized into a fed- 
eration composed of twenty-five congre- 
gations of seven denominations. 


Small Denomination Is 
Very Aggressive 

The Seventh Day Adventist denomi- 
nation is a relatively smal! group, but is 
one of the most active in the world. It 
operates forty colleges and eighty sani- 
tariums in various parts of the world. 
During the past year forty-one publish- 
ing houses put out six million dollars 
worth of literature. Few of the great 
denominations of America, if indeed any 
of them, could equal the value of this 
product from the printing presses. The 
Adventists have come the more into pub- 
lic attention this year by reason of their 
propaganda against Sunday legislation. 


Episcopalians Capture 
Wireless Field 

Filling the air with religion is the 
latest exploit of an Episcopal church. 
First a church in Pittsburgh began send- 
ing out the evening service by wireless. 
A telephone carried the sermon and mu- 
sic out to the outskirts of the city where 
a powerful radio outfit send it hundreds 
of miles to operators who were listening 
in. Trinity church of Hamilton, Ohio, 
has recently made arrangements to send 
their morning service over a radius of 
five hundred miles. Portable sets will be 
furnished invalids who wish to attend 
church by listening in. The Hamilton 
church will reproduce the Pittsburgh 
evening service with a special outfit on 
Sunday evenings. 


Labor Papers Becoming 
Aware of Church Attitude 

As the church gives better publicity 
to her social and industrial creed, long 
since adopted by the representatives of 
thirty-two protestant denominations, the 
labor papers of the Jand are treating the 


church with much greater respect. Too 
long the social creed of the churches wa; 
hidden away in the archives. A recent 
issue of the journal called Labor con. 
tained liberal extracts from both Catho. 
lics and Protestants on the industria 
question. Since readers of The Christian 
Century may be less familiar with Catho- 
lic opinion, the following excerpt from 
Labor given as coming from the Pope, is 
presented: “The questions regarding the 
conditions and hours of labor, salaries 
and strikes are not of a purely economic 
character; they are moral problems in 
their very essence and can be settled only 
by having recourse to the fundamental 
principles of justice and charity.” 


Will Move 
College of Missions 

The College of Missions of the Dis. 
ciples of Christ, located at Indianapolis, 
has sent to the foreign field more than 
a hundred and fifty missionaries. This 
record is not equaled by any other in- 
stitution for the graduate training of 
missionaries. The institution was found- 
ed following the report of the Edinburgh 
conference favoring such institutions. 
Difficulties have appeared with the years, 
chief of which is the lack of university 
facilities. Pedagogy. Christian social 
service and many other interests are 
taught in the great universities, and the 
expense of duplicating such faculties at 
Indianapolis seems in the judgment of 
the board of trustees prohibitive. Re 
cently these trustees issued to their pub- 
lic a frank statement of the difficulties 
in the way of going forward with the 
institution under present conditions. The 
alternative of the board is either to de 
velop a university at Indianapolis or else 
take the ‘College of Missions to the cam- 
pus of some university. The board pro 
nounces the first alternative impractical 
The trustees frankly confess that the 
returned missionaries do not go to the 
College of Missions on their furloughs, 
though they would greatly prefer to do 
so. On furlough the missionary usual 
ly pursues a specialized course of study. 
At the present time and for some years 
past the vast majority of Disciples mis 
sionaries have attended the University 
of Chicago when on furlough. The board 
of trustees does not indicate in its pub 
lic statement where the College of Mis 
sions will be moved to. The sentiment 
of the board is known to be divided of 
this point. 


Funeral of a 
Suicide 

Ecclesiastical law in the older com 
munions is very rigid on the subject of 
the funeral for suicides. The Romas 
Catholic church refuses a funeral service 
and burial in holy ground. The Le 
theran church refuses a service. The 
Episcopal church will not permit a str 
cide to be buried from the church. Re 
cently a young man in an eastern ci) 
committed suicide by drowning. The evr 
dence was indubitable. Nevertheless the 
rector of the Episcopal church cond 
the funeral in the church on the 
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that “The young man’s death was not 
regarded as an ordinary suicide, but was 
due to a nervous state brought about by 
conditions beyond his control.” The 
ministers of many evangelical denomina- 
tions make no distinctions in the matter 
of funerals, holding a service of scrip- 
ture and prayer and gospel preaching 
over any body. Even these have some- 
times been daunted by the problem of 
the man who takes his own life. Is such 
a man responsible for his own act, as 
the church of former centuries taught, 
or is he the victim of a nervous condi- 
tion, as the law of our land mercifully 
presupposes? 


Methodist Ministry 
and Longevity 

Insurance companies all say that the 
ministry is the longest lived occupation 
in America, the ministers having a bet- 
ter life history than the farmers, who 
come second. The Methodists have been 
compiling statistics recently on their old 
ministers, and it has been discovered 
that there are thirty Methodist ministers 
in northern Methodism who are over 
ninety years of age. The oldest minister 
in this group is Rev. Seth Reed of Flint, 
Mich. He has a record of over seventy 
years of preaching, which is believed to 
be the greatest record ever made by a 
minister in this country. The man sec- 
ond in rank is Rev. Edwin Stuart Best 
of Malden, Mass. He is now in his 97th 
year. It is significant that many minis- 
ters in the eighties in this country still 
preach occasionally, and engage in lite- 
rary labors. 


How Churches 
Lose Members 

The Presbyterian church has a very 
careful system of keeping its records, 
and statistics from this source are quite 
reliable. The recently published statis- 
tics of this denomination give some im- 
pression of the way in which denomina- 
tions lose their members, for it is well 
known that the large ingatherings every 
year are not matched by the net gains. 
Death seems to be the least serious loss 
to the membership of the Presbyterian 
church. Out of a membership of 1,692,- 
558 the death loss last year was only 
19,958, or slightly over one per cent. The 
number dismissed to other churches was 
61,157, which must be compared with 
84.858 received from other churches, leav- 
ing a balance on the right side of the 
ledger. The real leakage is shown by 
the fact that 61,157 were placed upon 
the suspended roll, while only 12,345 
were restored from the list of inactives 
ot previous years. This indicates a loss 
f fifty thousand a year approximately 
through spiritual relapse, as compared 
with a loss of twenty thousand a year 
through physical death. It would seem 
that the spiritual death rate among Pres- 
byterians is two and one-half times as 
high as the physical death rate. 


Unitarians Steal Thunder 
of the Orthodox 

Not long since a Unitarian writer be- 
wailed the alleged fact that the orthodox 
churches were stealing the Unitarian 
thunder and filling their churches with 


people to hear good heretical preaching, 
while the Unitarian churches, original 
depositories of heresy, were gathering 
together a handful. Whether this sug- 
gestion has been taken seriously by the 
leaders of the denomination, one may 
not know, but the announcement is out 
for a big drive in the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, just the kind of spiritual dissipation 
that orthodox communions have been 
indulging in during recent years. The 
goals that are set are the most ambitious 
yet proposed in any communion. The 
Unitarian churches seek a twenty-five 
per cent gain in membership. They also 
set up the ideals of more spiritual power 
in the churches and larger service in the 
world. It is evident that henceforth the 
Unitarian fellowship is to be reckoned 
with as an aggressive factor in American 
christianity. One does not need to agree 
with all their -doctrines to rejoice that 
this is so. 


Faith Healing 


VERY kind of religious “ism” and 
schism has been prospered by the 
unrest that has fallen upon the 

world since the war. A number of new 
faith healers have come into the lime- 
light in various sections of the world. 
Italy has given us a wonder-worker by the 
name of J. Barbera, who for a time prac- 
ticed in New York among his country- 
men. His method of healing was to place 
a crucifix in the hand of his patient, 
rub the hand holding the cross over the 
affected part, and apply the healing oil. 
He was making a reputation for many 
cures, with a profitable inflow of fees, 
when the courts of New York cruelly 
put an end to the operation of divine 
grace, 

In Avignon, France, is a spectacular 
‘healer” whose operations are described 
thus: “He drinks a glass of cognac, 
washes his hands in ether, and rubs the 
affected part.” This man has brought 
so many pilgrims to town, and local busi- 
ness has enjoyed such profit from them 
that there has been no interference on 
the part of the police. 

The most spectacular figure among 
these new faith healers is that of Aimee 
Semple McPherson, a Canadian evange- 
list, who is now operating in Denver. 
She has worked in a number of Amer- 
ican cities, but it is in Denver, the erst- 
while abode of Francis Schlatter, that 
she has found the most fruitful field. She 
conducts the conventional revivalistic 
services at the close of which she em- 
phasizes the power of faith to heal. She 
holds three services daily, and the City 
Auditorium, seating ten thousand people, 
has been filled to capacity. Her tech- 
nique is thus described: “The sick, with 
their cards, mount the platform, lifting 
their faces and hands to heaven. On the 
platform behind them is a row of chairs. 
Behind these chairs there is strung a 
rope to receive canes and crutches. Be- 
side the evangelist stands an assistant 
with a silver dish containing anointing 
oil. The setting is complete and nothing 
is lost from which an impressionable 
mind could profit.” 


Since everything is conditioned on 
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New York’s Notable 
Y. M. C. A. 


A religious organization that has 31,514 
members; gathers 17,092 of them in its 
educational classes; furnishes 834,312 
lodgings in its dormitories; serves 2,- 
238,076 meals in its restaurants at pre- 
war prices; enrols 2,593 in its naturaliza- 
tion classes and secures first or final 
papers for them; places 7,472 unemploy- 
ed men and boys in positions; conducts 
8,292 gymnasium classes with attend- 
ance of 769,555; helps 5,022 stranded 
men to get on their feet again; holds 
939 automobile street meetings with 242,- 
405 attendants, 852 shop and factory meet- 
ings, 102,209 listeners, and 2,247 other reli- 
gious meetings drawing 202,221—this in the 
course of a year’s work, is surely some- 
thing of an institution. These figures 
of service rendered are given in the 69th 
annual report of the New York City 


Since the War 


faith, practically everyone coming for 
healing professes benefit, for to deny 
benefit would be to admit at once the 
very condition through which faith must 
operate. A great many people throw 
away their crutches who later go and buy 
a new pair. Some of these take their 
place in the line a second time to make 
a new experiment in faith. Dr. C. S. 
Bluemel of Denver has taken pains to 
investigate a number of the most won- 
derful cases of “healing.” His findings 
are published in the July number of Colo- 
rado Medicine. While his mental attitude 
betrays some bias arising from his pro- 
fessional presuppositions, there can be 
no doubt about the accuracy of his diag- 
nosis in the following cases. He says: 
“IT am fortunate in having personal 
knowledge of a number of ‘cures’ 
wrought by the evangelist. One young 
man suffering from tuberculosis left his 
bed at the county hospital on the even- 
ing of June 22 and attended the revival 
service. From the platform he publicly 
proclaimed himself cured of his disease. 
After the service he returned to the hos- 
pital and a few days later developed tu- 
bercular meningitis. He died July 5, 
thirteen days after the miracle of heal- 
ing. 

“A young woman with tuberculosis of 
the hip joint got up from her bed, re- 
moved a loose-fitting body cast and pro- 
claimed that she was cured. Ten min- 
utes later I saw her in an ante-room, 
lying on a couch in complete collapse. 

“A patient of mine with early locomo- 
tor ataxia went to the meeting to be 
cured. He surrendered his cane amid 
wild cheers from the audience. The 
next day he returned to my office with 
a new cane. 

“A retired pastor proclaimed that he 
was cured of lameness. He is still draw- 
ing compensation for this disability. Thus 
it would seem that he must be lame, 
either physically or morally. 

“An old gentleman with left-sided par- 
alysis went on the platform to be healed. 
In his zeal he waved his right hand to 
the audience, which hailed the miracle 
with prolonged applause.” 
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Y. M. C. A., with its nine branches. 
Religious work has featured the last 
year. Altogether, 4,542 religious meet- 
ings were held, with attendance of 572,- 
521. The 144 Bible classes enrolled 9,297 
men and boys, with total attendance of 
78,848 at the 3,675 sessions. Best of all, 
definite decisions to follow Christ were 
made by 2,203, more than in any recent 
year. The total attendance at the New 
York Y. M. C. A. schools, with their 224 
teachers, was 663,965, and 2,970 ex- 
service men were given scholarships 
through the “Y” National War Work 
Council. The association is one of the 
great constructive character - building 
forces of the city. 


Missouri 
Centennial 

The State of Missouri is this year 
celebrating the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of its admission into the union. A 
special celebration was held during the 
past two weeks at Sedalia in connection 
with the state fair. It was estimated 
that nearly 50,000 people attended the 
exercises. A _ historical pageant was 
enacted as one of the special features. 
This recounted the history of the state 
from Indian days to the present time 
and portrayed vividly the various epi- 
sodes of state experience previous to, 
during, and since the civil war. The 
pageant was rendered each evening and 
was participated in by scores of persons 
impersonating the various personages 
famous in the story of the state. Ath- 
letic and musical events followed the 
usual program of the state fair and cele- 
bration. Appropriate addresses were 
made by state and city officials represent- 
ing various parts of Missouri. A unique 
feature was the observance of Sunday, 
August 14th, with religious exercises in 
the great stock pavilion and at the grand 
stand. At these two places, large audi- 
ences were addressed morning and even- 
ing by Dr. James I. Vance of Nashville, 
Tennessee, and Dr. Herbert L. Willett 
of Chicago. The value of a celebration 
of this character, particularly of a his- 
torical pageant so carefully prepared as 
was the one rendered at Sedalia, can 
hardly be over stated as an educational 
factor in the life of a commonwealth. 
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MAKE YOUR CHURCH 
DEVOTIONAL 


by putting into your homes the most beau- 
tiful book of personal devotion and family 
worship ever published— 


“The Baily Altar” 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and 
CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
F° each day of the year a theme, medi- 

tation, Scripture, poem and prayer. 400 
pages. Im twe editions: Gift edition, full 
leather, $2.50. Popular edition, purple cloth, 
$1.50 (Add 8 cents postage). The beautiful 
purple cloth edition may be had at $1 per 
copy in lots of 50 Write for full ist of 
discounts. 


The Christian Century Press 











Write for Samples: 
The Bethany Graded Lessons 


(International Syndicate) 


The most thorough and attractive system of graded 
studies published. 





The 20th Century Quarterly 


A. Senior and Adult Edition. Modern, “red- 
blooded,” covering the International Uniform 
Lessons. 


Intermediate Edition. Puts life into the Uniform 
lessons; will transform character among eighth 
graders and early high school people by its very 
vitality and vigor. 
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How Shall I Get 


Ready to Preach? 


A church college gives religious training 
a state school may not give. A state univer- 
sity gives a broader and more thorough train- 
ing than the average church college can give. 


At the Bible College of Missouri a student 


obtains an intensive religious training while 
getting the educational benefits of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Attending both schools at 
once, he combines the merits of both. 


Ministerial students earn their way 
preaching for near-by churches. 


For catalogue or information write 


G. D. EDWARDS, Dean, 


Columbia, Missouri 














508 &. Dearborn 8t., Chicago 
































Four Great Books 
for Thinking People 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City, on being asked what are the outstanding books of the 
day for alert churchmen and churchwomen, submits four titles. He 


considers these essential books: 


Jesus in the Experience 
of Men: By T. R. Glover 


Like Dr. Glover's earlier volume, ‘The 
Jesus of History,” this one demonstrates 
afresh that “Jesus of Nazareth does stand 
in the center of human history, that he has 
brought God and Man into a new relation, 
that he is the present concern of every one 
of us and that there is more in him than we 
have yet accounted for." The author de- 
scribes his purpose as primarily historical— 
watching “the Christian apostle and the 
Christian community brought face to face 
with new issues, intellectual, spiritual and 
social, and doing their best to adjust old 
and new.” Professor Glover is Fellow in 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Univer- 


sity lecturer in ancient history. 
Price $1.90, plus 12 cents postage. 


Outspoken 
Essays: By Dean W. R. Inge 
Dean Inge, of St. Paul's Cathedral, Lon- 


don, is one of the great scholars of the 
Church of England, a Christian philosopher, 
a keen student of modern life and its tend- 
encies against the background of history. 
His writings have given religious faith in 
England a new intellectual appeal. He has 
won attention no less by the fearless honesty 
of his inquiry than by his profound comment 
upon the problems which today engage the 
minds of men. While he excludes from his 
consideration no source of knowledge, his ap- 
proach to the study of these matters is that of the 
man who believes in God, who believes in the teach- 
ing of Jesus, who, because of this faith, accepts the 
priestly vocation and devotes himself to the serv- 
ice of his fellows through the avenues which the 
church affords. This book is one of the most popu- 
lar of the books of “the gloomy dean,” as he is 
sometimes unjustly called. Dr. Newton believes 
that this book is one of the few current books that 
will be read fifty years from now. 


Price $2.25, plus 12 cents postage. 








What Christianity Means 
to Me: By Lyman Abbott 


As indicated by its sub-title, this book is 
“a spiritual autobiography.” Dr. Abbott 
states his purpose in the book as follows: 
“I began the systematic study of the New 
Testament when | entered the ministry in 
1860. Since that time I have been a student 
of one book, a follower of one Master. This 
volume is an endeavor to state simply and 
clearly the results of these sixty years of 
Bible study, this more than sixty years of 
Christian experience. The grounds of my 
confidence in the truth of the statements 
made in, this volume are the teaching of 
Jesus Christ and His apostles as reported in 
the New Testament, interpreted and con- 
firmed by a study of life and by my own 
spiritual consciousness of Christ's gracious 
presence and life-giving love.” 


Price $1.75, plus 12 cents postage. 


The Proposal of 
Jesus: By John H. Hutton 


The thesis of this book is that Jesus—dis- 
regarding, it is true, the petty disputes and 
the sects and parties of his day—had as the 
chief message of his ministry a definite solu- 
tion for the larger situation of his time, both 
political and religious, intended to avert the 
tragic and inevitable national disaster which 
he saw impending. The author holds that 
Jesus came into the world for the very pur- 
pose of submitting to mankind a program 
for both personal and social life, in the name 
of God. He was put to death because 
he adhered to his program as the only public pol- 
icy which could save the Jewish nation. Also, that 
his program “still stands, and still represents his 
mind and what he accepted as the mind of God and 
the final ruling upon the conduct of human affairs.” 
Dr. Newton says of the book: “The author makes 
the whole ministry and message of Jesus not only 

m'nous but awe-inspiring.” 


Price $2.00, plus 12 cents postage. 
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From the New 
Intermediate Quarterly 


The Reason for Courage 
B RAVERY is a fundamental virtue among strong people. Now when you are 


studying the life of Paul you are following the steps of one of the most courageous 

men who ever faced a crowd. Read the 9th and 10th verses of our lesson and 
see how Paul dreamed of courage. He saw the Lord standing by him and telling him 
not to be afraid. Those were the days when they hurt people for being Christians. 
Read the stories of the persecutions. No hero-lore in all the history of men compares 
with those narratives. They fought with wild beasts, they were burned as torches in 
Nero’s gardens, they were boiled in oil, they were sawn in two, they were literally 
fried on red-hot griddles. It was no light thing to be a Christian then. It was not the 
popular thing. Sometimes | wish it were not so popular now. Frequently it means 
little for a youth or maiden to join the church. It seems to be correct form; their 
friends are joining and so they go along. Very little courage is required. But do not 
think for a minute that you can get along without this important element. Can you 
stand out against your set? When all the boys and girls in your group are about to do 
something wrong, can you stand up and be independent? To do that takes cool, 
strong nerve. Only a moral hero is the real thing. I have interviewed scores of high 
school fellows about their personal lives. I know the vices and sins that are peculiar 
to high school days. May I say to you, out of a mature experience, that the tempta- 
tions that assail you between fourteen and twenty are among the most fierce you wili 
ever meet. The ship hardly leaves the shore before the wildest storm strikes it. The 
hot, sudden, impetuous temptations of early youth are among the most desperate you 
will ever meet. If you conquer here you will never fail. If you are weak here you will 
always be weak. How about your fighting spirit? How about your resistence? Let 
me give you a secret: It is the secret of Paul—he saw the Lord standing by him and 
telling him not to be afraid. If the White Christ walks with you that power will be 
yours. We all admire Tom Brown for kneeling down and praying that first night at 
school, in the sight of all the boys. Don't be a coward! Don't hide your religion. Let 
everyone in your set know that you belong to the church. Let them all know that you 
attend a certain Sunday-school class. General Howard had for his initials O. O., and 
he used to say that stood for “Out and Out for God."’ Be worthy of fellowship with 
the old heroes. 


Isn’t that precisely the sort of teaching your intermediates 
need? This is John R. Ewers’ first lesson talk in the new 
Intermediate Edition of the 20th Century Quarterly (on the 
International Uniform lessons). And Dr. Ewers’ work is 
but one of the five excellent features of the Quarterly. 


Send for free sample copy today, and order it for the coming quarter 
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